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ONE  MAN  WHO  WAS 

CONTENT 

YOU,  a  young  man,  have  asked  me, 
an  old  man,  to  tell  you  something  of 
my  private  life,  because  you  think  that 
I  may  thus  assist  your  understanding 
of  life  in  general.  You  say  that  I  have 
had  a  great  public  career,  honorable  as 
well  as  influential  and  prolonged,  and  that 
I  have  lived  in  this  without  family  ties  or 
intimate  social  habitudes,  yet  seeming  to 
possess  a  contented  spirit.  Has  my  con- 
tentment, you  inquire,  been  but  the  nat- 
ural, predicable  result  of  the  labors  and 
successes  which  the  eye  of  the  world  has 
seen,  or  has  it  sprung  from  another 
source  ?  Has  it  been  identical  with  hap- 
piness? Do  I  think,  indeed,  that  true 
happiness  is  within  men's  reach ;  and  if 
it  is,  what  is  the  true  secret  of  its  acqui- 
sition ? 
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As  best  I  can,  I  shall  try  to  answer 
your  questions.  That  is,  I  shall  try  to 
paint  my  own  portrait,  believing  that  the 
record  of  any  life,  even  if  briefly  given, 
must  contain  the  germs  of  instructive- 
ness.  But  I  beg  you  not  to  draw  too 
many  general  inferences  from  a  single 
sequence  of  facts  and  feelings.  When 
we  say  many  men,  we  mean  many  tem- 
peraments no  less  than  many  minds. 
Each  temperament  puts  its  own  interpre- 
tation and  its  own  valuation  upon  the 
thing  we  call  success,  and  aspires  to  its 
own  ideal  of  contentment,  of  happiness. 
And  therefore  the  philosophies  formu- 
lated, tested,  and  approved  by  any  one 
man  may  have  small  value  for  another, 
except  as  prompting  the  development  of 
a  creed  of  a  very  different  kind. 


When  I  was  a  lad  there  were  two  things 
which  I  felt  I  should  require  of  life,  and 
as  I  grew  older  I  knew  that  they  were 
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indeed  the  things  which  I  should  try  to 
obtain  from  life.  I  desired  the  love  of  a 
woman,  and  I  desired  the  power  to  sway 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men. 

I  already  possessed  health,  vigor,  and 
good  looks,  an  excellent  social  standing, 
and  much  money.  I  valued  them  all, 
but  mainly  as  means  toward  the  com- 
passing of  my  chief  aims.  And  no  lesser 
aims  divided  my  aspirations.  I  had 
traveled  enough  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
curiosity  and  to  open  my  mind  for  the 
comprehension  of  our  own  and  other 
lands,  and  I  was  willing  to  travel  no 
more.  Idleness  wearied  me,  and  plea- 
sure, in  the  vulgar  sense,  did  not  appeal 
to  me.  Knowledge  of  all  sorts  seemed 
desirable,  of  course,  but  as  a  help  along 
my  path,  not  as  its  goal.  And  literature, 
music,  art,  converse  with  agreeable  men 
and  charming  women  —  these  I  prized  as 
I  prized  sleep,  as  inestimable  sources  of 
refreshment.  But  even  if  any  by-paths 
had  seemed  more  attractive  than  chanced 
to  be  the  case,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  concentrate  and  to  limit  myself,  and 
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to  deny  myself  in  many  directions,  if 
only  I  might  attain  the  twin  summits 
which  were  the  Delectable  Mounts  of  my 
imagination. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  mole- 
hills which  bear  their  names  in  the  ima- 
gination of  most  mortals.  Many  men 
take  wives,  find  them  useful  and  pleas- 
ing, never  regret  their  choice,  and  call 
themselves  happy  at  home;  and  many 
achieve  conspicuous  station,  are  counted 
influential  and  even  powerful,  and  feel 
satisfied  abroad.  But  I  wanted,  in  my 
outer  life,  to  stand  on  the  very  top  of 
whichsoever  ladder  I  might  choose  to 
climb,  with  no  man  standing  higher. 
And  in  my  inner  life  I  wanted  to  sound 
the  deepest  seas  of  human  emotion;  I 
wanted  to  be  justified  in  feeling,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  might  hear  or  read  of  the  po- 
tency and  joy  of  love,  "  This  I  have  ex- 
perienced, and  it  did  not  vanish  like  a 
morning  cloud ;  this,  the  most  that  any 
man  has  known  of  love,  I  too  have 
known,  and  not  as  a  dream  but  as  a 
truth  and  a  fact." 
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Among  the  many  paths  which  may 
lead  toward  public  influence  I  chose  the 
political  path,  and  as  its  best  beginning 
I  selected  the  practice  of  the  law.  I  had 
a  good  opening  in  my  native  town  (one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  an  im- 
portant State),  and  made  diligent  use  of 
all  its  opportunities.  I  won  the  confi- 
dence of  my  fellow-townsmen  and  the 
notice  of  a  much  wider  circle,  and  before 
I  was  thirty  I  had  achieved  political 
place  and  a  prominence  that  seemed  to 
guarantee  political  progress  of  a  rapid 
and  creditable  kind.  And  then  I  met 
the  woman  who  became  my  wife. 

Of  course  I  had  not  been  able  to  work 
toward  her  discovery  as  I  had  worked 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  my  other 
aim  in  life.  For  the  chance  to  find  her  I 
had  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  fate.  Yet  I  had  felt  that 
here,  too,  at  least  in  passive  ways,  I  might 
give  fate  assistance.  I  had  kept  the  im- 
age of  the  woman  whom  I  should  love, 
and  the  hope  of  its  incarnation,  always 
fresh  and  clear  in  my  mind,  and  had  held 
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myself  safe  from  all  entanglements  which 
might  prevent  my  claiming  her  when  she 
should  appear,  or  make  my  perception 
of  her  advent  less  than  instantaneously 
vivid.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  never 
allowed  myself  to  picture,  as  the  woman 
whom  I  must  have,  a  woman  of  this  or 
that  particular  type,  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally,  or  even  morally.  Some- 
where, I  believed,  there  lived  a  woman 
who  had  been  planned  and  made  and 
meant  for  me,  and  some  day  I  should  find 
her  and  know  her,  own  her  and  be  con- 
tent in  her  possession.  But  I  had  seen 
too  much  of  men's  loves  and  marriages, 
as  compared  with  their  schemes  for  love 
and  marriage,  to  think  that  any  one  may 
predict  what  kind  of  woman  will  even- 
tually take  him  captive ;  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  prepare  a  disappointment  for  my- 
self, or  a  need  to  reconstruct  a  shattered 
ideal.  So  I  did  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  woman  of  my  love  must  be  well  born, 
or  beautiful,  or  very  amiable,  or  very  in- 
tellectual. I  did  not  ask  myself  whether 
she  should  be  intensely  or  but  delicately 
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responsive  to  my  passion.  And  I  did 
not  insist  to  myself  that  she  must  be  ig- 
norant of  life's  dangers,  or  even  so  wholly 
innocent  of  life's  plausible  mistakes  that 
our  one-sided  and  hypocritical  conven- 
tionalities would  grant  her  right  to  be 
called  unimpeachably  virtuous.  How  was 
I  to  know  with  what  special  qualities  of 
person,  mind,  or  soul  might  be  bound 
up  the  spirit  which  should  prove  to  be 
my  spirit's  mate  ?  How  was  I  to  guess 
through  what  pleasant  paths  of  quietude, 
ease,  and  virtue,  or  along  what  fiery  ways 
of  temptation  and  misfortune,  fate  might 
see  fit  to  conduct  this  spirit  ere  we  should 
be  allowed  to  meet  ?  I  believed  that,  in 
the  essence  of  her  nature,  the  woman  of 
my  love  would  be  good,  as  goodness  is 
defined  by  the  wise  gods  in  heaven,  and 
by  truly  wise  men  and  women  upon  earth. 
If,  in  addition,  she  should  have  a  past 
without  mistakes,  it  would  be  well.  But 
it  would  also  be  well  if  she  should  have 
a  past  to  be  redeemed;  my  knowledge 
of  this  fact  would  be  only  a  part  of 
the  price  I  should  be  willing  to  pay 
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for  the  best  blessing  that  life  could 
bring  me. 

As  I  have  said,  I  found  the  woman  for 
whom  I  was  waiting.  I  married  her,  and 
I  was  content.  It  matters  not  who  she 
was.  It  matters  not  what  she  was.  If  I 
should  try  to  describe  her,  I  could  make 
no  one  understand;  and  if  I  could,  I 
would  not  take  the  trouble.  None  are 
living  now  who  knew  her.  She  belongs 
to  the  past  and  to  me.  It  is  enough 
that  she  was  made  for  me,  and  I  for 
her,  and  that  we  found  each  other  and 
were  content. 

After  my  marriage  my  outward  activ- 
ities went  on  almost  as  before.  There 
was  room  enough  in  my  life,  I  thought, 
for  two  great  and  satisfying  things— for 
love  and  work,  for  emotion  and  ambition. 
I  believed  that  I  was  savoring  them  to 
the  full,  and  I  wanted  nothing  else. 
Every  moment  that  I  could  spare  from 
my  work  I  devoted  to  my  wife ;  every 
thought  that  I  could  tear  away  from  my 
love  I  bestowed  on  my  career ;  and  I  was 
entirely  happy.    The  present  gave  me  all 
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that  I  asked  of  it,  and  the  future  seemed 
convincingly  to  promise  all  that  I  hoped 
from  it.  I  had  actually  achieved  full 
success,  I  thought,  in  one  direction,  and 
I  saw  it  shining  before  me  in  the  other ; 
and  so  I  said  to  myself,  "  Some  men  have 
failed  in  life,  but  not  I;  and  I  have  wanted 
more  than  most  men  desire." 


ii 

Then,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  there  came 
a  sudden  shock,  a  crisis,  and  a  radical 
change  of  existence.  My  wife  was  very 
ill ;  for  a  while  her  recovery  seemed  hope- 
less, and  I  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  black 
and  reeling  world,  conscious  of  little  and 
sure  of  nothing  except  an  enormous 
agony  which  wrenched  and  tore  and  sick- 
ened every  fibre  of  my  body  as  well  as  of 
my  soul.  After  a  time  a  little  light  dawned, 
the  earth  grew  steadier  beneath  my  feet, 
and  once  again  I  could  see,  although  as 
in  a  glass  darkly,  that  there  were  other 
men  in  the  world  besides  myself,  other 
things  besides  my  pain.    In  the  reaction 
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I  thought  that  the  radiance  of  the  perfect 
day  was  to  come  again.  But  it  was  not 
so.     I  was  told: 

"  She  will  live,  and  she  may  live  for 
many  years.  But  all  will  depend  upon 
you-— upon  what  you  do  with  her,  and 
what  you  do  for  her.  Here  she  cannot 
remain.  Her  former  existence  she  can- 
not resume.  She  must  be  taken  away 
from  cities  and  their  physical  strains, 
and  from  active  lives  and  their  mental 
strains.  For  a  time,  and  probably  until 
the  end,  she  must  live  where  nature  can 
minister  to  her  body  and  soul,  and  where 
love  can  give  all  its  strength  to  the  ten- 
dance of  her  mind  and  heart ;  where  she 
will  be  watched  and  fostered  like  a  deli- 
cate vine ;  and,  above  all,  where  she  will 
have  nothing  to  think  about  but  the  mere 
fact  of  pleasurable  living :  no  hopes,  or 
cares,  or  responsibilities,  personal  or  vi- 
carious; nothing  new  to  expect,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  fear  beyond  the  wholly 
inescapable  accidents  of  mortality.  It  is 
not  merely  that  her  frame  is  exquisitely 
frail.    Her  reason  hangs  by  a  thread, 
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and  only  absolute  peace,  physical  and 
mental,  can  preserve  it  for  her  and  for 
you." 

At  first  I  understood  no  more  than  the 
blessed  fact  that  I  might  save  her.  But 
soon  I  began  to  realize  that  this  saving 
would  mean  the  cutting  away  of  one 
half  of  my  own  existence.  Yet  of  course 
I  did  not  stop  to  choose ;  I  did  not  even 
think  of  choosing.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  —  to  begin  the  task  of  rescue. 
I  found  a  new  home  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  where  nature  was  beautiful 
and  soothing,  and  where  there  sounded 
no  reverberation  from  the  struggles  of 
mankind.  There  we  began  our  new  life, 
and  there  I  wrestled  with  myself  to  put 
the  old  behind  me,  with  its  fullness  of 
satisfaction  and  its  richer  fullness  of 
promise. 

I  wrestled  with  myself,  but  not  to  find 
mere  resignation.  This  has  never  seemed 
to  me  a  virtue.  To  say  "  I  am  resigned  " 
is  to  acknowledge  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
life,  to  accept  it,  and  in  passive  endur- 
ance to  give  up  the  fight  for  happiness. 
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A  brave  soul  cannot  do  this,  because  it 
would  be  ashamed ;  and  a  wise  soul  can- 
not, because  it  feels  that,  as  it  must  con- 
tinue in  the  world,  simple  common  sense 
commands  it  to  gather  all  of  good  that 
the  world  may  still  present.  To  dwell 
in  resignation  is  to  look  forward  with 
nothing  more  than  patience.  But  the 
brave  man,  the  wise  man,  holds  to  his 
birthright  of  hope  and  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when,  although  he  does  not  yet 
understand  the  way,  in  some  sure  way 
he  will  reconquer  and  reestablish  con- 
tentment. He  does  not  accept  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  life ;  he  merely  accepts  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  weapons  has  been 
wrested  from  him.  He  does  not  sink 
into  a  resigned  surrender,  but  rises  to  a 
determined  renunciation,  and  sharpens 
the  blades  of  the  weapons  which  he  still 
retains.  He  resolves  to  readjust  himself 
to  life's  new  denials  and  demands.  If 
needs  must,  he  will  curtail  his  ambitions 
or  change  them  entirely,  but  he  will  not 
consent  to  live  unpricked  by  any  spur. 
He  will  conceive  of  happiness  in  a  differ- 
ent shape,  but  will  not  agree  to  its  elimi- 
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nation.  If  his  old  existence  is  shattered 
he  will  mould  a  scheme  for  a  new  one, 
and  will  mould  himself  over  into  a  new 
creature  fitted  to  draw  contentment  from 
it.  He  will  not  be  dominated  by  fate. 
He  will  say  to  fate,  "  Take  away  what 
you  choose,  and  still  I  shall  not  be  de- 
nuded; do  your  worst,  and  still  I  shall 
not  be  defeated ;  still  I  shall  be  success- 
ful, for  still  I  shall  find  something  to 
desire  which  I  shall  be  able  to  secure." 

These  were  the  things  that  I  told  my- 
self in  our  new  home,  out  under  the 
warm  stars  at  night,  and  looking  from 
my  window  at  the  cool  blue  dawning  of 
the  day.  And  gradually  I  did  what  I 
thought  that  a  man  should  do :  I  recon- 
quered contentment.  I  put  my  past 
quite  out  of  my  mind,  with  all  that  it 
implied  for  the  future  in  regard  to  a 
public  career.  I  formed  a  new  present 
and  a  new  future  with  the  elements  of 
existence  that  were  left  me,  and  again  I 
was  happy,  in  a  different  and,  you  may 
say,  in  a  narrower  manner,  yet  really 
happy  again.  That  which  had  been  one 
of  my  two  aims  in  life  —  the  development 
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and  enjoyment  of  a  deep  affection  —  was 
now  my  only  aim.  But  now  I  felt  that 
it  might  suffice  to  fill  the  whole  horizon 
of  my  life,  for  the  menacing  hand  of 
death  had  emphasized  its  value ;  and  for 
such  fragments  of  time  and  thought  as 
it  could  not  absorb  I  found  a  novel  use. 

I  determined  to  see  what  pleasure  and 
profit  could  be  drawn  from  mental  exer- 
cise, pursued  for  its  own  sole  sake.  I 
framed  this  resolve  with  a  clear  con- 
science, knowing  that  practical  work  for 
the  benefit  of  others  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble ;  and  with  a  lively  hope,  remembering 
how  many  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
had  acted  upon  a  like  resolve  with  in- 
finite gratification,  Out  in  our  wilder- 
ness books  were  of  course  my  only 
helpers ;  but  in  them  I  sought  for  guides 
to  philosophic  thought,  for  clues  to  the 
understanding  of  human  life,  in  its 
broadly  historical  and  its  intimately  per- 
sonal phases,  and  for  springs  of  more 
purely  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

Soon  these  new  aspirations  and  re- 
sources   became   established    ambitions 
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and  satisfying  habits;  my  days  grew 
full,  and  my  soul  regained  the  sense  that 
it  possessed  what  it  desired.  Then  I 
discovered  that,  if  we  fight  any  battle 
well,  victory  may  have  an  unanticipated 
richness.  I  discovered  that  a  new  chance 
to  gain  the  power  for  which  I  once  had 
longed  might  be  born  of  my  very  de- 
termination to  abandon  its  pursuit.  I 
found  myself  looking  forward  again  to  a 
day  when  I  might  influence  the  minds  of 
men,  not,  as  I  once  had  hoped,  through 
spoken  words  and  overt  acts,  but  through 
books  which  should  make  manifest  the 
lessons  I  was  learning  from  experience, 
and  from  the  novel  exercise  of  my  pow- 
ers of  abstract  thought. 

First  among  the  lessons  which  experi- 
ence taught  me  came  a  knowledge  of  the 
difference  between  things  that  we  have 
lost — lost  through  our  own  fault  or  weak- 
ness—and  those  that  have  merely  been 
taken  from  us ;  between  things  that  have 
turned  to  dust  in  our  grasp  and  those  that 
we  have  merely  been  compelled  to  lay 
away  in  the  dust  of  that  grave  which  is 
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called  renunciation.  To  let  slip  what  we 
prize,  or  to  find  that  it  disappoints  us — 
this  is  failure;  and  the  memory  of  failure 
must  sadden,  even  if  it  does  not  blacken, 
every  day  we  have  still  to  live.  But  to 
have  what  we  prize  taken  away  by  fate, 
and  to  feel  that,  if  we  could  have  retained 
it  always,  it  would  never  have  disap- 
pointed us  — this  is  not  failure.  It  is 
only  deprivation.  And  though  depriva- 
tion must  sadden  the  days  which  follow 
it  closely,  it  need  not  blacken  them,  and 
it  need  not  even  sadden  the  days  of  a 
farther  future.  Nay,  it  irradiates  these 
as  soon  as  we  learn  to  picture  our  life, 
not  as  it  would  have  been  if  we  could 
have  kept  our  ravished  treasures,  but  as 
it  would  have  been  if  we  had  never  pos- 
sessed them.  The  past  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  lives  as  the  present  or  the  future, 
and  in  one  way  it  is  the  very  best  part, 
for  fate  can  lay  no  blighting  finger  upon 
it.  When  we  realize  this,  then  the  joy  of 
having  had  grows  more  to  us  day  by  day. 
Those  who  have  had,  and  have  been  de- 
prived, are  fools  or  weaklings  if  they  think 
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of  themselves  as  the  true  types  of  sorrow. 
Fate's  crudest  work  is  not  the  pain  of  de- 
privation, but  the  consciousness  that  this 
pain  has  been  escaped  because  of  a  life- 
long poverty.  In  a  sense  Rachel  must 
always  go  mourning  for  her  children ;  but 
unless  she  is  deplorably  feeble  in  spirit, 
she  does  not  bestow  upon  herself  the 
same  deep  pity  that  she  gives  to  women 
who  have  never  borne  a  child.  And  as 
in  a  Rachel's  later  life  may  dwell,  radiant 
and  comforting,  proud  memories  of  her 
stalwart  sons,  so  eventually  the  high  am- 
bitions of  my  early  years  took  their  place 
in  mine.  They  had  been  slain,  but  through 
no  fault  of  my  own.  I  believed  that  they 
would  never  have  disappointed  me  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  live  ;  and  there- 
fore I  still  could  say  that,  even  in  this 
direction,  fate  had  not  defrauded  or  de- 
nuded me. 

This  was  one  truth  that  I  perceived  in 
our  new  home  —  the  beautiful  truth  that 
having  had  means  having  until  the  end 
of  our  days.  And  as  my  time  and  thoughts 
were  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  great 
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passion  which  still  played  a  living  part  in 
my  existence,  a  second  great  truth  was  as 
distinctly  learned.  I  saw  that  only  by 
giving  ourselves  up  wholly  to  one  power- 
ful feeling  can  its  profoundest  depths  be 
sounded ;  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  great 
mistake  when  I  thought,  in  our  old  home, 
that  I  knew  the  woman  whom  I  loved, 
and  lived  in  close  communion  with  her, 
and  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  mutual 
affection.  Now,  day  by  day  and  month 
by  month,  her  health  improved,  and  my 
fear  that  she  might  be  taken  from  me 
vanished  away.  The  threatened  mental 
trouble  had  had  a  purely  physical  cause, 
and  as  her  body  strengthened,  her  mind 
grew  calm  and  steady,  and  in  our  days  of 
constant  intellectual  exercise  progressed 
step  by  step  with  mine.  Community  in 
action,  in  interests,  thoughts,  emotions, 
could  not  be  closer  between  man  and  wo- 
man, between  any  soul  and  any  other  soul, 
than  it  now  became  between  my  wife  and 
me  in  our  peaceful,  our  isolated  yet  pop- 
ulous twin  solitude.  And  as  this  com- 
munity (not  to  be  achieved  except  in  such 
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a  solitude)  deepened  and  broadened,  grew 
more  intense  and  at  the  same  time  more 
delicate  and  subtile,  so  it  was,  concor- 
dantly,  with  the  love  upon  which  at  first 
it  had  been  founded.  From  the  first  I 
had  thought  this  a  perfect  love,  but  now 
I  recognized  a  change  —  not  as  from  a 
river-bed  scantily  filled  to  one  that  was 
fully  filled,  but  as  from  a  river  brimming 
with  pure  water  when  it  was  small  to  the 
same  stream  spreading  out  and  growing 
more  profound,  and  keeping  full  to  the 
edge  meanwhile,  until  it  became  a  king 
among  the  streams  of  the  earth.  Then 
I  realized  that  there  could  never  have 
been  time  and  room  enough  in  my  life, 
or  in  any  life,  for  the  tender,  constant 
nourishing  which  alone  can  ripen  the 
richest  harvest  of  human  love,  and  for 
the  strenuous  pursuit  of  any  active  out- 
side aim.  By  the  sacrifice  of  my  coming 
success  in  a  public  career  I  had  bought, 
and  in  the  only  possible  way,  complete 
success  of  that  other  sort  which  from  the 
first  I  had  counted  equally  desirable. 
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III 

For  seven  years  we  lived  on  thus  in  our 
new  home,  until  I  almost  forgot  that  I 
had  ever  been  a  man  of  a  different  kind, 
leading  a  life  of  a  different  temper ;  until 
the  day  when,  without  an  hour  of  warn- 
ing, without  a  word  or  a  cry  of  farewell, 
the  woman  I  loved  was  taken  from  me. 
The  world  did  not  again  grow  black  be- 
fore my  vision  and  unsteady  beneath 
my  feet.  It  grew  silent,  still,  and  pallid, 
every  feature  of  it  clearly  visible,  but 
without  meaning,  value,  or  life— a  world 
of  stone,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  sat,  a 
figure  of  stone.  The  suddenness  and 
the  hopelessness  of  this  second  shock 
left  me  paralyzed.  Only,  I  had  still  the 
power  to  know  that  I  was  paralyzed,  and 
to  feel  the  horror  of  it,  and  mingled  with 
this  a  dreadful  fear  of  the  greater  horror 
of  the  time  when  my  nerves  and  sinews 
should  again  begin  to  perform  their 
work.  I  sat  as  though  weighed  upon  by 
a  weight  of  a  million  tons ;  and  I  held 
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my  breath,  conscious  that  if  I  tried  to 
move  I  should  have  a  keener  sense  of 
the  burden.  I  sat  as  in  a  dream,  and  a 
dream  of  agony  unendurable ;  I  knew 
that  the  dream  was  fact,  and  that  the 
agony  had  to  be  endured;  but  I  tried, 
by  keeping  passive,  dumb,  and  rigid,  to 
preserve  as  long  as  I  could  the  semi- 
semblance  of  unreality. 

Whether,  in  this  paralyzed,  icy,  shud- 
dering mood  which  came  over  me  when 
I  saw  that  the  woman  I  loved  was  dead, 
I  suffered  more  or  suffered  less  than  in 
the  mood  of  hot  and  blinding  terror 
which  had  enwrapped  me,  seven  years 
before,  when  I  was  told  that  she  would 
die,  this  I  cannot  say.  Who  is  to  com- 
pare and  appraise  the  extremes  of  differ- 
ent tortures,  as  of  burnings  by  fire  and 
of  tearings  with  surgeons'  tools  ?  Hope, 
of  course,  had  been  intermixed  with  fear 
in  the  first  tormenting,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond there  was  nothing  but  despair.  Yet 
I  do  not  know  which  was  worse,  the  sud- 
den plunging  from  hope  into  terror,  or 
the  deadly  persistence  of  blank  despera- 
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tion.  Who,  indeed,  can  decide  which 
is  more  awful  —  a  hell  of  intermittent 
flames,  or  one  that  is  sheathed  in  stead- 
ily grinding  ice  1  No  man.  Not  even  the 
man  who  has  gone  down  for  a  time  into 
the  heart  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Just  how  soon  I  cannot  remember,  but 
slowly  I  came  up  out  of  hell,  through  the 
anguish  of  awakening  sensibility,  into  a 
living  world,  yet  a  world  of  arctic  soli- 
tude. And  once  again  I  went  out  under 
the  stars  of  night  and  into  the  dawnings 
of  days,  to  take  needful  counsel  with  my- 
self. * 

It  was  the  same  struggle  once  again, 
harder,  bitterer,  grimmer,  and  now  to  be 
fought  out  alone,  yet  the  same  in  kind. 
Not  to  be  cowardly  and  not  to  be  reason- 
less— this  seemed  again  the  great  com- 
mandment :  to  refuse  to  be  defeated,  and 
to  refuse  to  let  aught  that  remained  of 
good  in  the  world  slip  through  a  nerveless 
hand.  And  the  great  help  seemed  again 
the  vitality  of  remembrance,  the  fact  that 
what  we  have  once  possessed  is  our  own 
for  ever  and  ever.    For  eight  years  I  had 
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possessed  a  woman  whom  I  loved  with  a 
fullness  to  which  few  lovers  can  ever  have 
attained.  Should  I,  therefore,  through 
all  my  future  years  feel  myself  more  mis- 
erable than  men  who  had  never  loved  f 
Was  I  more  lonely  to-day  than  they  ?  If 
all  the  years  of  my  life  had  been  as  the 
years  of  theirs,  should  I  to-day  be  sitting 
in  the  ashes  of  despair  ?  And  if  not,  why 
should  I  consent  to  dwell  among  them  in 
that  actual  to-day  which  was  glorified  by 
the  radiance  of  the  words,  Lo7  I  have 
had  f  Lonely  I  was  indeed,  yet  I  could 
look  back  into  chambers  of  intimate  com- 
panionship unimaginable  by  the  average 
human  heart.  Surely  the  windows  of 
these  chambers  would  always  stand  open; 
their  light  would  always  continue  to 
shine  from  behind  me  along  my  darkened 
path ;  and  that  path  might  again  be  made 
to  lead  through  valleys  of  renunciation 
out  upon  uplands  where  the  sun  of  con- 
tentment should  rise  once  more. 

These  are  the  thoughts  upon  which  I 
pondered  in  my  second  and  far  more  ter- 
rible need,  when  not  merely  one  half  of 
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my  life,  but  much  more  than  one  half 
of  my  very  self,  seemed  to  have  been 
lopped  away.  I  laid  them  diligently  to 
my  torn  and  fainting  soul,  I  strength- 
ened myself  upon  them,  and  I  began  to 
act  as  they  bade  me.  Of  course  I  went 
forth  into  the  world  again.  As  before,  I 
would  have  no  commerce  with  resigna- 
tion, with  passive  patience.  I  wanted  to 
learn  again  to  renounce  and  then  again 
to  achieve,  to  possess.  I  wanted  to  fill 
again,  as  fully  as  I  could,  the  vacant 
spaces  in  my  mind  and  soul,  not  to  sit 
alone  and  learn  to  endure  the  prospect 
of  my  vacant  heart.  I  summoned  back 
my  old  ambitions,  my  old  desires  for  a 
great  public  career;  and  they  came, 
grayly,  unalluringly  at  first,  but  soon 
with  an  increasing  charm  of  genuine  in- 
terest and  hope.  I  went  forth  into  the 
world  again,  back  to  my  native  State. 
Not  again  to  my  native  town  —  that  I 
could  not  have  borne.  But  I  believed 
that,  even  after  seven  years,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  my  State,  where  I  had  sat  for  a 
while  in  the  legislative  body,  there  would 
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still  be  some  to  remember  me,  to  welcome 
me,  and  to  help  me  to  a  new  place  and  a 
new  chance. 

This  proved  to  be  the  truth,  and  I 
threw  myself  again  into  legal  and  politi- 
cal life.  I  worked  with  extraordinary  dil- 
igence, for  I  had  an  extraordinary  task 
before  me.  I  had  a  void  to  fill  such  as 
few  men  can  even  faintly  picture.  I  knew 
that  I  should  never  reach  the  frame  of 
mind  which  is  called  forgetting,  and  not 
for  an  instant  did  I  wish  to  reach  it :  that 
would  have  meant  assisting  fate  to  de- 
nude and  defraud  me.  But  neither  did 
I  wish  remembrance  to  surge  forever  up- 
permost in  my  mind :  that  would  have 
meant  assisting  fate  to  conquer  me.  And 
only  by  working  with  all  the  force  of  all 
my  faculties  during  all  the  hours  that  I 
did  not  need  for  sleep  and  for  vigorous 
bodily  exercise,  could  I  keep  the  blood 
of  my  wounded  heart  from  flooding  and 
drowning  the  brain  upon  which  alone  I 
could  now  rely  to  win  me  back  the  sense 
that  it  was  worth  my  while  to  be  alive. 

But  this  sense  did  come  back  to  me. 
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The  ambition  which  I  had  encouraged  as 
a  possible  panacea  became  a  palatable 
food,  and  then  an  intoxicating  draught ; 
and  the  labor  it  prescribed  crowded  out 
of  my  thoughts  all  envy  of  other  men, 
all  need  for  other  occupations,  all  desire 
for  what  are  called  amusements  —  every- 
thing except  a  deep  and  solid  fund  of 
memories,  to  which  I  turned  a  hundred 
times  a  day  with  pride,  with  comfort, 
yes,  and  with  actual  joy,  and  of  which  I 
was  always  proudly,  joyfully  conscious, 
even  when  my  definite  thoughts  were 
concerned  with  alien  things.  Again  I 
prospered,  became  well  known  and  well 
esteemed,  and  was  chosen  for  public 
place  and  honor.  And  step  by  step  I 
passed  from  the  council-chambers  of  my 
city  and  my  State  into  those  of  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

You  know  what  my  record  in  this  cap- 
ital has  been.  You  know  the  conspicu- 
ous part  I  played  throughout  the  War  of 
the  Eebellion  and  the  distracted  years 
that  followed;  and  you  know  how,  in 
later,  quieter,  but  not  less  critical  years, 
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my  influence  has  deepened  and  expanded. 
Many  believe  that  at  one  time  I  aspired 
to  higher  chairs  and  titles  than  those 
which  I  have  held  so  long.  But  this  is 
not  true;  my  ambition  was  then  fully 
satisfied.  I  was  content  to  possess  the 
substance  of  power,  and  cared  nothing 
for  its  signs.  I  preferred  great  useful- 
ness to  the  exalted  station  which  may 
limit  personal  endeavor,  and  valued 
personal  freedom  more  than  the  high 
prerogatives  which  must  often  express 
the  will  of  other  men.  And  these  feel- 
ings have  never  changed.  No  man  in 
my  party  has,  for  as  long  a  time,  been 
as  influential  as  I.  None  has  owed  his 
influence  more  entirely  to  his  personal 
qualities,  his  individual  force.  None,  I 
believe,  has  exerted  it  in  more  beneficent 
ways.  And  thus,  as  mine  has  been  the 
party  in  power  and  place,  no  man  has 
stood  higher  than  I  upon  the  ladder 
which  very  long  ago  I  resolved  to  climb. 
Did  this  success  make  me  happy 
again  1  Yes ;  if  happiness  means  the 
feeling  that  life  is  well  worth  having ;  if 
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it  means  contentment  with  life,  gratitude 
for  life,  an  eager  desire  that,  just  as  it 
stands,  life  may  be  prolonged.  Bitter 
and  but  dimly  hopeful  days  I  knew  dur- 
ing many  months  after  the  death  of  my 
wife,  and  sad  and  isolated  moments  I 
have  counted  since.  Indeed,  ever  and 
always  since  her  death  I  have  lived  alone. 
Yet  my  soul  has  not  been  lonely,  be- 
cause it  has  perpetually  communed  with 
satisfying  recollections.  For  many  years 
there  has  not  been  a  night  when  I  have 
gone  to  my  bed  unthankful  for  the  day's 
experience  set  against  the  shining  back- 
ground of  a  vanished  but  still  living 
past ;  and  there  have  been  few  mornings 
when  I  have  awakened  feeling  less  than 
glad  that  a  new  day  was  breaking.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  doing  of  my  work  in 
all  its  phases.  And  I  have  rested  from 
it  in  the  cheering  sense  that  it  has  been 
important  work  well  done,  that  more 
of  it  will  always  be  waiting  to  be  done, 
and  that  back  in  the  past,  safe  be- 
yond peradventure,  lies  garnered  that 
other  rare  success,  that  other  inestim- 
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able  joy,  for  which  in  my  youth  my  soul 
cried  out. 


IV 

When  I  reflect  upon  this  strenuous  part 
of  my  life,  I  see  that  the  lessons  it  has 
taught  me  are  the  same  that  I  had  al- 
ready learned  in  my  seven  years  of  dual 
solitude.  It  has  reiterated  the  hard  yet 
bracing  truths  that  if  we  would  be  strong 
we  must  concentrate  our  strength,  and 
that  our  full  development  may  some- 
times be  attained  only  through  the  elim- 
ination of  some  precious  element  from 
our  lives.  But  it  has  also  accentuated 
the  beautiful,  the  consoling  truth  that 
things  eliminated  are  not  things  de- 
stroyed. With  a  wife  at  my  side  whose 
love  I  wished  to  retain  and  enjoy,  I  could 
never  have  thrown  myself  into  a  public 
career  with  the  energy  which,  I  now  per- 
ceive, was  needed  to  insure  me  high  suc- 
cess. Yet  I  could  not  have  compassed 
this  energy  had  I  never  possessed  my 
wife:   the  full  development  of  all  my 
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powers  required  the  anguish  of  depriva- 
tion, leaving  behind  it  a  huge  void  which 
I  could  not  permit  to  remain  unfilled, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  intensities 
of  solitary  labor  would  not  have  been 
endurable  ungilded  by  the  memory  of 
the  companionship  I  had  once  enjoyed. 
And,  of  course,  my  power  to  rule  the 
minds  and  deeds  of  men  has  been  largely 
the  result  of  the  years  of  enforced  seclu- 
sion which  enlightened  and  disciplined 
my  own  mind,  and  gave  me  control  of 
the  written  and  the  spoken  word.  The 
books  about  life  which  I  then  foresaw 
have  never  been  produced;  but  their 
substance  has  gone  into  my  personal 
activity,  and  through  this  into  the  think- 
ing and  doing  of  many  thousands  of  my 
fellows. 

You  may  say  that  other  men,  although 
urged  by  less  insistent  goads  than  I,  and 
forced  less  sternly  to  a  concentration  of 
their  strength,  have  equaled  or  surpassed 
me  in  achievement.  But  I  think  this 
merely  means  that,  with  a  fiercer  pres- 
sure of  some  sort,  they  might  have  gone 
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still  farther  and  done  still  better.  All 
success  is  reducible  to  terms  of  power, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  possible  power. 
No  man  has  ever  had  so  much  that  we 
cannot  imagine  him  as  having  more. 
And,  I  believe,  most  men  who  have  paid 
lightly  for  their  share  of  power  would 
have  acquired  a  larger  share  if,  in  one 
way  or  another,  fate  had  asked  as  heavy 
a  price  from  them  as  from  me.  I  feel 
that  I  have  indeed  been  successful,  not 
because  I  have  done  all  that  with  my 
chances  a  man  might  do,  but  because  I 
have  done  absolutely  all  that  with  my 
abilities  was  possible  to  me. 

This,  then,  is  the  source  of  my  con- 
tented spirit  —  the  feeling  that  all  my 
sufferings,  all  my  struggles,  have  been 
worth  while.  And  this  is  the  source  of 
my  happiness  —  the  sense  that  I  have 
really  lived  the  life  of  a  man ;  that  I  have 
wanted  and  obtained,  aspired  and  real- 
ized, possessed  and  enjoyed,  fought  with 
my  special  fate  and  gained  the  victory. 
Some  men,  I  am  aware,  may  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent temper ;  I  am  only  trying  to  paint 
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myself.  I  wish  only  to  explain  that  the 
bitterest  possible  hour  for  me  would  have 
been  an  hour  which  convinced  me  that  I 
had  never  possessed,  never  achieved,  and 
that  now  it  was  too  late  to  hope. 

Does  all  this  imply  that  I  can  look  back 
upon  my  days  and  say  that,  as  fate  de- 
creed them  for  me,  so  I  would  have  de- 
creed them  for  myself  if  with  open  eyes 
I  could  have  determined  their  course? 
Naturally,  my  soul  protested  and  revolted 
while  the  two  great  crises  of  my  life  were 
passing.  But  afterward?  During  my 
seven  years  of  satisfied  affection  could  I 
honestly  have  affirmed  that  I  was  glad 
my  early  scheme  of  existence  had  been 
shattered  ?  Or  would  I  have  turned  back 
eagerly  to  that  scheme  if  I  had  felt  it 
again  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
woman  whom  I  loved  ?  And  during  my 
later  years  would  I  have  abandoned  my 
career  of  public  usefulness  to  regain  this 
woman  ?  Or  could  I  say  that  I  was  truly 
content  that  she  had  died  ? 

Sometimes  I  have  asked  these  questions 
of  myself.    But  the  only  answer  has  been 
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an  immense  feeling  of  relief  that  to  ques- 
tions such  as  they  we  are  never  obliged 
to  frame  replies.  And  from  this  feeling 
of  relief  has  sprung  the  knowledge  that, 
after  all,  the  best  features  of  human  life 
are  those  commonly  declared  to  be  its 
worst.  We  rebel  because  we  are  supplied 
with  the  materials  from  which  we  must 
develop  success  and  evolve  contentment 
—  because  the  brute  clay  of  existence 
and  the  helpful  straw  are  alike  appor- 
tioned to  us,  and  in  measures  which,  from 
day  to  day,  we  cannot  foresee ;  and  we 
lament  because,  once  our  bricks  are  made, 
it  is  impossible  to  improve  them.  But 
even  thus,  and  even  when  our  dole  of 
straw  is  very  small,  we  are  still  far  better 
off  than  we  should  be  in  a  world  where 
we  were  bidden  to  select,  as  well  as  util- 
ize, both  the  clay  and  the  straw.  Curse 
as  we  may  the  force  called  fate,  it  is  the 
only  force  which  could  make  our  impo- 
tence effective.  If  we  could  look  forward 
and  control  our  opportunities,  or  if  we 
could  look  backward  and  believe  that 
anything  might  have  been  which  actually 
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has  not  been,  then,  indeed,  the  unborn 
might  be  afraid  of  birth. 

Yes,  rebel  and  lament  as  we  may,  the 
best  elements  in  our  lives  are  the  pro- 
tecting invisibility  of  the  future  and  the 
justifying  inevitableness  of  the  past.  It 
is  really  because  of  these  that  almost  all 
men  can  endure  to  live.  And  I,  for  one,  am 
content  to  have  lived,  I  am  glad  to  have 
lived,  even  though  it  has  been  with  often 
aching  hands  beneath  a  burning  sky ;  for 
I  have  moulded  many  bricks  and  have 
built  them  into  beautiful  and  serviceable 
walls.  I  envy  no  man  who  has  sat  un- 
bruised  in  one  of  the  world's  dimmer, 
cooler,  idler  corners,  waiting  for  death  to 
show  him  the  justification  for  his  record 
of  empty  days. 
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WHEN"  she  returned  from  her  daily- 
drive  and  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
big  brocaded  sofa  by  the  fire,  awaiting 
the  possible  visitors  who  were  far  from 
probable,  Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  seem  at 
home  in  her  own  house.  She  was  beau- 
tifully dressed,  with  a  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  fashion  of  the  hour  to  her 
age  and  her  tiny  proportions.  But  her 
house  was  not  like  her  clothes;  it  did 
not  look  as  though  it  had  been  made  es- 
pecially for  her,  especially  to  suit  her. 

She  was  so  quiet  and  so  small  that  one 
might  almost  have  walked  twice  around 
the  great  drawing-room  without  perceiv- 
ing her.  And  when  she  arose  from  time 
to  time,  pulled  back  the  lace  curtains, 
and  looked  abroad  for  a  bit  of  entertain- 
ment, she  had  the  air  of  a  waif —  tossed 
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aside  into  a  pompous  house  of  refuge  by 
the  streaming  life  which  filled  the  avenue 
beneath  her  windows  and  spread  through 
the  roads  and  walks  of  the  wide  park  be- 
yond. 

Indeed,  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  old  Jane  and  the 
other  servants  and  the  gray  parrot,  had 
hardly  sufficed  to  give  the  new  house  by 
the  park  an  inhabited  aspect.  Often  the 
cries  of  the  parrot  sounded  like  those  of 
a  bird  who  felt  himself  abandoned  by 
mankind.  And  just  now  there  was  more 
silence  and  emptiness  than  ever,  for  old 
Jane  had  followed  her  master.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  the  parrot  were  alone 
up-stairs. 

She  had  thought  of  getting  a  compan- 
ion. A  paid  companion  —  she  was  so 
gentle  that  she  did  not  tell  herself  it  was 
a  hateful  idea ;  but  she  felt  that  it  was 
hopelessly  futile.  How  could  one  buy 
companionship  1  How  could  one  expect 
to  get  a  piece  of  another's  self  by  pur- 
chase ?  It  was  a  slur  upon  old  Jane  to 
think  of  replacing  her  through  a  bargain. 
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No  one  attempts  to  replace  a  husband 
through  a  bargain,  a  child  at  so  much  a 
month.  Is  companionship  in  its  other 
forms  more  marketable  ?  Of  course  old 
Jane  had  been  paid.  But  she  had  nursed 
the  two  children,  dead  so  long  ago.  Love 
and  confidence,  sympathy  and  friendship, 
had  grown  up  between  her  and  their  mo- 
ther as  year  followed  year.  Money  mat- 
tered nothing  in  such  a  relation  as  this. 
The  monthly  sum  which  had  once  been 
wages  was  afterward  merely  a  token, 
a  symbol  of  kindred  feelings,  common 
needs,  inseparable  interests.  It  was  mo- 
ney and  yet  not  money,  like  the  half  of  a 
broken  sixpence. 

And  so  it  had  been  with  the  pretty  lit- 
tle hospital  nurse  who  had  carried  Mrs. 
Mortimer  through  three  or  four  attacks 
of  lingering  bronchitis.  Was  it  for  her 
pay  that  she  had  kissed  Mrs.  Mortimer 
good-night  so  often,  and  had  let  the  par- 
rot sleep  on  her  own  bed  when  his  leg 
was  torn  in  a  fight  with  a  cat  ?  Was  it 
for  the  sake  of  a  fortnight's  wage  that 
she  had  postponed  her  wedding-day  to 
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care  for  old  Jane  until  she  died,  and  to 
hold  Mrs.  Mortimer's  hand  as  they  stood 
beside  the  grave  1  Mrs.  Mortimer  knew 
better,  and  the  bird  seemed  to  think  that 
she  had  slandered  the  girl  by  bringing  up 
the  question,  for,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
he  ruffled  up  his  feathers  and  grumbled 
crossly. 

No ;  this  girl's  profession  was  to  be  a 
careful  sick-nurse.  Even  while  she  was 
no  more  than  this,  her  part  of  the  bar- 
gain had  been  fulfilled;  and  when  she 
became  more  than  this,  the  bargain  was 
forgotten.  But  another  girl,  whose  ac- 
tual profession  would  be  companionship  ? 
A  girl  whose  affection  Mrs.  Mortimer 
could  not  take  time  to  win,  but  whom 
she  must  at  once  install  as  a  friend? 
She  still  gazed  at  the  parrot.  Had  he 
any  idea  how  a  girl  of  this  sort  would 
regard  her  bargain?  How  could  she 
know  what  she  ought  to  do  to  fulfil  it  — 
what  she  ought  to  give  ?  So  many  smiles 
each  hour,  and  so  much  conversation? 
So  much  interest  and  sympathy  each 
day  ?    Mrs.  Mortimer  almost  told  herself 
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that  it  was  indeed  a  hateful  as  well  as  an 
impossible  idea. 

Yet  she  did  not  always  feel  as  though 
her  hours  were  full,  with  only  the  parrot 
to  talk  to.  She  had  never  been  fond  of 
reading ;  her  sewing  did  not  interest  her 
now  that  nothing  really  needed  to  be 
sewed ;  and,  besides,  her  eyes  had  grown 
old.  Her  dressmakers  and  milliners  did 
most  of  her  shopping  for  her;  and  the 
household  part,  which  old  Jane  had  su- 
pervised, could  be  done  through  the  mail 
or  by  the  parlor-maid,  who  was  intelli- 
gent and  seemed  almost  to  like  the 
crowds  in  the  stores.  The  crowds  and 
the  heat  in  lecture-rooms  and  concert- 
rooms  would  have  distressed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer now  even  if  she  had  had  the  habit 
of  frequenting  such  places ;  but  her  hus- 
band had  never  cared  for  them.  Nor  did 
the  things  in  the  picture-galleries  and 
museums  interest  her.  There  had  been 
few  of  these  in  New  "World  towns  when 
Mrs.  Mortimer  was  young.  She  did  not 
understand  about  them,  and  so  they  were 
like  the  people  whom  she  saw  from  her 
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window  —  they  gave  her  the  air  of  a  waif 
and  a  stranger  in  the  city  of  her  birth. 
Her  daily  drives  she  enjoyed;  yet  she 
would  have  rejoiced  if  they  could  more 
often  have  had  an  object.  There  was 
scarcely  any  one  whom  she  felt  that  she 
had  a  right  to  visit,  and  she  seldom 
found  courage  now  for  the  drive  across 
the  great  bridge,  out  to  the  great  ceme- 
tery. She  liked  to  stand  by  the  graves 
where  her  husband  slept,  and  her  boy 
and  girl,  and  old  Jane;  but  she  feared 
that  her  coachman,  who  had  not  been 
with  her  long,  might  misunderstand  if 
she  shed  no  tears. 

One  afternoon  her  door-bell  rang,  and 
a  visitor  sat  beside  her  on  the  brocaded 
sofa.  She  was  an  elderly  woman,  with 
gray  hair,  and  her  clothes  were  more  old- 
ladyish  than  Mrs.  Mortimer's.  But  she 
was  not  an  old  friend  —  only  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  old  friends  were  left.  These 
daughters  had  their  children  and  grand- 
children on  their  minds,  and  many 
schemes  for  self-improvement,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  others,  which  had 
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not  been  known  in  Mrs.  Mortimer's  time. 
They  seldom  remembered  their  mother's 
friend;  and  when  they  did,  there  were 
reasons  which  usually  made  it  seem  best 
not  to  go  to  see  her.  She  could  not  be 
in  the  habit  of  having  visitors,  and  might 
be  disturbed  by  them.  It  was  hard  to 
talk  to  her ;  if  others  felt  this,  she  must 
feel  it  also,  and  their  attempts  at  con- 
versation could  give  her  little  pleasure. 
Old  ladies  usually  lie  down  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  busy  women  must  make 
their  calls.  Old  ladies,  when  they  are 
used  to  being  alone,  must  be  happiest  if 
left  comfortably  to  their  daily  habits  and 
occupations. 

This  daughter  of  a  friend,  who,  for 
once,  had  ventured  to  come,  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  house  by  the  park,  and 
looked  about  her  with  favor. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  She  would  not  have  chosen 
so  personal  a  theme,  but  when  it  was 
opened  to  her  she  talked  more  than  her 
wont.  "  I  do  not  know  much  about  such 
things,  but  Mr.  Mortimer  had  the  best 
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people  to  do  it,  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. And  of  course  I  could  understand 
when  they  said  that  it  would  be  spoiled 
if  I  brought  in  too  many  things  from  the 
old  house.  I  have  some  in  my  bedroom. 
They  are  very  different,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  them  all  behind  me." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  I  should  think  you  would  have  wanted 
to  bring  them  all.  You  had  lived  there 
so  many  years,  and  all  your  associa- 
tions — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  I  would 
have  brought  more,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Mortimer  about  them.  He 
might  have  thought  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  old  house  at  all.  And  he  had 
arranged  about  this  one  just  to  please 
me,  without  telling  me  beforehand.  He 
thought  that  I  would  like  to  get  away 
from  the  associations.  He  thought  that 
I  would  be  less  lonely  in  a  new  place, 
and  find  new  interests.  It  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  planning  it  all.  I 
don't  think  you  have  ever  seen  his  library 
—  everybody  has  said  that  it  is  a  very 
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fine  one.  It  used  to  be  such,  an  interest 
for  him  to  stop  in  every  few  days  at  the 
booksellers',  to  see  the  books  they  had 
picked  out  for  him,  and  at  the  decora- 
tors', too,  to  see  what  they  called  'the 
scheme '  that  they  had  decided  upon,  first 
for  one  room  and  then  for  another.  It 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  when  it  was 
done.  But  he  liked  the  books  best.  He 
was  not  a  great  reader,  but  he  always 
said  that  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
had  time  to  form  the  habit  when  he  was 
young." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  visitor,  "  that  used  to 
be  the  trouble  —  people  worked  too  hard 
and  did  not  think  of  improving  their 
minds.  I  always  tried  to  impress  it  upon 
my  children  that  they  should  cultivate 
resources — intellectual  interests.  If  you 
don't  when  you  are  young,  you  are  sorry 
for  it  afterward." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
Then,  as  the  parrot,  wishing  for  notice, 
hopped  about  on  the  hearth-rug,  she 
added,  "  Polly  is  a  great  resource  for  me." 
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The  visitor  smiled  indulgently  —  she 
conld  not  expect  old  Mrs.  Mortimer  to 
understand  her.  But,  glad  of  another 
theme  for  conversation,  she  spoke  af- 
fably to  the  parrot. 

"  Come  here,  Polly,"  she  said.  "  Come 
and  speak  to  the  strange  lady." 

"  He  is  not  very  sociable,  even  with 
me,"  Mrs.  Mortimer  explained.  "  He  will 
never  let  me  touch  him.  He  seldom  lets 
anybody  touch  him." 

"  Really ! "  cried  the  strange  lady. 
"  Why  do  you  keep  him  if  he  is  so  cross  1 
If  you  are  fond  of  parrots,  I  should  think 
you  would  get  one  that  would  be  more 
friendly." 

"  I  don't  like  parrots,  as  a  rule,"  Mrs. 
Mortimer  replied;  "but  Mr.  Mortimer 
bought  this  one  a  great  many  years  ago, 
to  keep  me  company,  without  telling  me 
beforehand.  And  he  used  to  compli- 
ment me  because  I  did  not  mind  his 
noise.  He  said  it  showed  that  I  had  bet- 
ter nerves  than  most  women.  Really,  I 
did  mind  the  noise,  for  a  long  time ;  but 
I  have  got  used  to  it  now,  and  should 
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miss  it  if  I  sent  Polly  away.  He  shrieks 
a  good  deal,  especially  if  he  does  not 
want  to  go  out  of  the  room  when  I  do. 
Then  he  screams  and  screams  until  I 
come  back.  I  have  to  do  pretty  much 
what  he  wants  me  to ;  don't  I,  Polly  ? " 

"I  should  think  it  would  interfere 
dreadfully  with  your  occupations,'7  said 
the  visitor.  "  I  hate  to  be  interrupted 
in  anything  I  want  to  do.  I  have  every 
hour  of  the  day  arranged  in  advance, 
and  so  much  to  do  in  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  accommodate 
myself  to  my  grandchildren  when  they 
come  to  pass  the  day  with  me.  And  to 
be  put  out  by  a  parrot  —  I  should  think 
it  would  upset  you  dreadfully ! " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  it  does  not 
seem  to.  I  seem  to  find  time  to  do  what 
Polly  wants  me  to,  usually." 

Hearing  this,  the  parrot  shrieked  with 
a  vigor  which  may  have  been  approval 
but  sounded  more  like  rage. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him ! "  asked 
the  visitor,  with  a  little  jump. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
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"  That  is  only  his  way.  He  likes  to  be 
noticed,  and  he  does  n't  often  see  me 
talking  to  any  one  else.  I  fancy  he  's 
jealous,"  and  she  smiled. 

Again  the  strange  lady  tried  to  wheedle 
the  parrot,  and  this  time  he  responded. 
It  was  not  an  amiable  answer.  He  flew 
at  her  dress,  caught  it  in  his  beak,  and 
tore  a  square  hole  in  it. 

"  G-o  away!  Go  away!"  she  cried,  strik- 
ing at  him  with  her  parasol. 

At  the  second  stroke  she  hit  him 
smartly,  and  the  bird  fled,  turning  in  his 
toes  and  lamenting  shrilly  as  he  waddled 
across  the  room  to  take  refuge  under  the 
fringes  of  a  big  arm-chair. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  ran  after  him  more 
quickly  than  she  had  moved  in  a  long 
time,  bent  down  beside  him  with  com- 
forting words,  and  tried  to  hide  the 
blood  on  the  finger  which  he  promptly 
bit.  Rising,  she  faced  her  fluttered  visi- 
tor. She  was  fluttered  herself,  and  al- 
most angry.  This,  too,  had  not  happened 
in  a  long  time,  and  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  express  herself. 
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"Please  do  not  strike  him,"  she  said 
tremulously.  "I  am  very  sorry  about 
your  dress.  It  is  a  great  pity,  and  when 
people  so  seldom  come  to  see  me.  But 
it  was  an  accident.  I  am  very  sorry  it 
happened,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  Polly 
hurt ! " 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  an  accident  pre- 
cisely," said  the  strange  lady,  amazed  at 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  distress ;  "  but  of  course 
I  should  n't  have  struck  him  if  I  had  had 
time  to  think  —  he  startled  me  so !  And 
I  did  n't  know  that  you  would  mind  so 
much.  You  must  not  mind  about  my 
dress  —  it  does  n't  matter  —  I  am  going 
right  home  in  the  carriage.  But  he  did 
frighten  me.  I  should  not  think  you 
would  like  to  keep  such  a  cross  bird  — 
he  might  hurt  you  some  time." 

"  Oh,  no ;  Polly  won't  hurt  me,"  Mrs. 
Mortimer  protested,  still  hiding  her  fin- 
ger ;  "  he  would  n't  hurt  anybody,  though 
I  don't  wonder  that  he  frightened  you. 
I  have  had  him  so  long  —  I  could  not 
send  him  away." 

The  visitor  did  not  feel  that  she  could 
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leave  just  yet  with  good  grace.  There- 
fore she  smiled  and  remarked,  "  I  know 
that  is  the  way  that  Helen  feels  about 
her  pug.  But  a  parrot  seems  different 
— not  so  interesting.  A  dog  really  seems 
quite  human  when  you  know  him." 

"But  Polly  is  that,"  his  mistress  af- 
firmed. "And  he  is  very  interesting 
when  you  know  him ;  he  does  such  funny 
things  — -  you  cannot  imagine."  The  vis- 
itor felt  that  she  had  no  desire  to  exert 
her  fancy,  but  Mrs.  Mortimer  continued, 
almost  eagerly, 

"  Nobody  could  be  more  human  than 
Polly.  Why,  he  follows  me  wherever  I 
go,  or  else  he  insists  upon  my  coming 
back  to  him.  And  he  calls  me  i  Mary,' 
just  as  plainly  as  a  real  person  could." 

"I  should  not  think  you  would  like 
that.  I  should  not  like  a  parrot  to  call 
me  Louisa ;  it  would  sound  so  irreverent 
—  disrespectful,  you  know." 

As  if  to  emphasize  this  truth  the 
parrot,  from  his  hiding-place  beneath 
the  chair,  screamed  imperiously,  "  Mary ! 
Mary  MorVmer  !    Get  me  a  bone,  quick ! " 
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The  visitor  looked  shocked.  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer's face  brightened.  "  I  like  to  hear 
him  say  it,"  she  declared.  "I  suppose 
there  are  many  people  who  call  you 
Louisa  1 " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Louisa,  wondering  at 
the  question.  "  There  are  always  people 
who  call  one  by  one's  Christian  name, 
are  n't  there  1  Why,  I  often  meet  women 
that  I  have  n't  seen  or  thought  about  for 
years  who  call  me  Louisa  —  people  that 
I  used  to  go  to  school  with.  And  I  have 
never  allowed  my  husband  to  drop  into 
the  habit  of  calling  me  '  Mother.' " 

"Polly  caught  'Mary'  from  my  hus- 
band," said  her  hostess ;  and  then,  as  the 
lady  rose  to  take  leave,  she  exclaimed 
gently,  "  I  don't  dare  to  ask  you  to  come 
again,  my  dear,  when  Polly  has  frightened 
you.  But  he  won't  do  it  again.  It  was 
only  because  he  has  got  to  be  so  —  so 
shy  with  strangers.  And  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you.  I  used 
to  see  your  children  sometimes,  but  I 
have  never  seen  their  children,  and 
I  should  like  to." 
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"I  will  send  them  to  see  you  some 
day,"  their  grandmother  promised.  "I 
will  tell  Helen  to  bring  hers  —  that  will 
be  the  best  way.  Then  they  will  not 
bother  yon  as  mnch  as  if  they  came  with 
the  nurse." 

Her  hostess  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  possible,  as  far  as  the  front  door,  for 
afterward  the  house  might  seem  dull  with 
Polly  in  a  bad  humor0 

"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me," 
Mrs.  Mortimer  repeated,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  other's  arm.  Then  as  the  strident 
voice  called,  "Mary!  Mary  MorVwier!" 
she  repeated,  "  I  like  to  hear  him  say  it. 
At  first,  I  used  to  think  how  it  would 
have  amused  the  children  if  they  could 
have  heard  it.  And  now  that  their  fa- 
ther—  and  everybody  else  of  my  age — " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  quite  understand  that 
Polly  must  be  great  company  for  you. 
You  look  so  strong  and  well,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  you  can't  do  quite  everything 
that  you  used  to  —  and  there  must  be 
minutes  now  and  then  —  Good-by,  I  will 
come  again  very  soon  if  you  really  want 
me  to." 
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She  kissed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  for  she 
thought  that  her  mind  was  failing  a  little, 
and  felt  sorry  for  her.  As  she  drove 
off  in  her  carriage  she  said  to  herself : 

"It  was  a  mistake,  of  course.  It  is 
just  what  I  have  always  felt  —  I  did  more 
harm  than  good  by  going.  She  will 
worry  about  my  dress,  for  she  must  have 
seen  that  it  is  a  perfectly  new  one.  It 
would  have  been  better  not  to  go  —  it 
has  just  upset  her;  she  will, think  about 
my  dress  for  days  and  days.  I  won't  go 
again.  I  will  send  some  flowers  instead. 
I  will  remember  about  them  at  Easter. 
And  of  course  she  does  n't  really  want  to 
be  bothered  with  the  children.  She  only 
thought  it  would  please  me  if  she  said 
she  would  like  to  see  them.  But  she 
is  certainly  getting  a  little  bit  childish 
herself." 

When  she  had  closed  the  front  door 
Mrs.  Mortimer  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  coaxed  the  parrot  until  he 
mounted  upon  the  back  of  a  tall  chair 
by  the  window.  Then  she  drew  the  cur- 
tains aside  so  that  they  could  see  the 
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crowded  street  with  the  late  winter  sun- 
shine sifting  through  the  trees  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  park. 

"It  is  pretty,  is  n't  it,  Polly?"  she 
asked.  "  You  are  not  homesick  for  the 
old  house,  are  you  ?  w 

Polly  ruffled  his  feathers  and  looked 
as  though  he  were  sick  of  everything  in 
the  world. 

"Nice  Polly!"  said  his  mistress,  ca- 
ressing him,  but  only  with  her  eyes. 
"  Did  n't  you  like  the  strange  lady  ? " 

The  parrot  jabbered  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"I  understand,  Polly  —  you  are  not 
used  to  strangers  nowadays,  are  you? 
"Well,  you  need  n't  mind  about  her  dress. 
It  does  n't  matter,  for  she  did  not  mind 
at  all.  She  knew  it  was  an  accident. 
But  I  am  glad  that  she  was  here  for  a 
good  while  before  you  frightened  her  so. 
I  happened  to  feel  like  having  a  visitor 
to-day.  I  am  afraid,  almost,  that  she 
will  forget  to  send  the  dear  little  chil- 
dren. I  don't  think  any  little  children 
have  ever  been  in  this  house,  Polly. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  it  seems  so  —  big. 
People  have   promised   to   send   them, 
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sometimes,  and  have  forgotten  about  it. 
But  perhaps  she  will  remember,  for  she 
will  think  how  it  would  amuse  them  to 
look  at  you,  Polly,  and  to  hear  you  talk. 
We  will  find  time  to  play  with  them,  and 
to  show  them  all  the  pretty  things,  won't 
we?  And  it  will  make  them  laugh  to 
hear  you  call  an  old  lady  '  Mary.' " 

The  bird  took  the  word  from  her 
mouth,  repeating  it  more  gruffly  than 
ever.  Quite  a  sunny  little  smile  spread 
over  Mrs.  Mortimer's  face. 

"  You  say  it  very  nicely,  Polly.  And 
it  would  be  a  little  lonesome  not  to  hear 
anybody  say  it." 

She  drew  the  curtains  and  rang  the 
bell  for  the  maid  to  bring  the  chicken- 
bone,  for  which  the  parrot  still  clamored. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  him  with  it 
while  he  balanced  himself  on  the  back  of 
the  tall  chair;  and  he  picked  at  it  for 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  quite  clean. 
Perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  mis- 
tress that  it  was  wise  not  to  do  things 
quickly  when  there  were  not  very  many 
of  them  to  be  done. 

Her  old  friend's  daughter  was  alight- 
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ing  just  then  at  her  own  house.  "While 
she  stood  on  the  door-step  she  saw  the 
rent  in  her  dress  again. 

"  Such  a  cross,  disagreeable  bird ! "  she 
repeated  to  herself.  "And  she  likes  him 
to  scream  out  her  name!  One  of  my 
very  best  dresses  perfectly  ruined!  I 
wish  that  I  had  npt  gone.  It  seems 
wicked  to  say  so,  but  I  almost  hope  the 
old  lady  will  worry  about  it  —  she  ought 
not  to  have  such  a  bird  about.  Why,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  have  the  children 
go  near  him.  I  won't  tell  Helen  that 
I  promised  Mrs.  Mortimer  —  it  will  be 
much  better  not  to  take  the  children 
there." 

Her  conscience  thus  helped  her  not  to 
trouble  her  mother's  friend,  and  she  for- 
got about  the  flowers  when  Easter  came 
around.  But  Mrs.  Mortimer  saw  a  great 
many  beautiful  flowers  —  lilies  and  aza- 
leas and  hydrangeas  in  big  pots,  and 
bunches  of  roses  tied  with  long  ribbons 
—  carried  past  her  window  by  the  flor- 
ists' carts  and  messengers.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  her  to  watch  them  go 
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by,  up  and  down  the  avenue.  She 
wished  that  every  day  in  the  year,  or  at 
least  every  Saturday,  were  as  interesting 
as  the  one  before  Easter  Day.  And  the 
parrot  also  seemed  to  be  entertained,  for 
several  times  when  he  called  out  "Mary" 
his  voice  was  almost  mild. 

"  You  pronounce  it  very  nicely,  Polly," 
said  his  mistress ;  "  and  you  know  I  like 
to  hear  it.  I  think  you  know  you  are 
the  only  person  in  the  world  that  calls 
me  l  Mary '  now." 
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IT  was  Mrs.  Alleyn  who  told  me  of  the 
Lustigs.  Their  name  seemed  a  queer 
misnomer,  for  in  English  it  would  be  the 
"  Gays." 

I  was  a  reporter  then,  doing  general 
work  for  the  "  Evening  Sparkle."  Mrs. 
Alleyn  was  a  sick-nurse ;  and  her  work 
was  almost  as  varied  as  mine,  for  she 
spent  her  days  going  briskly  about  in 
tenement-houses,  helping,  supplement- 
ing, or  replacing  a  doctor  who  cared  for 
the  out-patients  of  a  woman's  hospital. 
I  made  her  acquaintance  when  a  line- 
man named  Moody  was  killed  by  the 
current,  and  hung  sizzling  on  the  wire, 
just  in  front  of  our  office,  long  enough 
to  be  photographed  in  three  positions. 
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He  had  not  been  dead  much,  more  than 
an  hour  when  the  paper  was  on  the 
street  with  my  story  and  the  pictures  in 
it.  The  boss  was  pleased,  though  he  did 
not  say  so,  and  sent  me  up  to  talk  with 
the  widow.  My  pride  in  having  beaten 
the  town  was  chilled  a  little  when  I  saw 
her,  for  she  began  to  cry  at  me,  and  did 
not  seem  to  think  a  horrible  death  was 
made  illustrious  by  being  illustrated. 
Mrs.  Alleyn  was  with  her,  getting  her 
supper,  and  sustained  her  attack,  saying 
she  had  trouble  enough,  indeed,  without 
the  newspapers  making  it  worse  —  twins 
a  week  old,  three  other  children  under 
five,  and  no  one  to  help  her  support 
them  now  Moody  was  gone.  And 
Moody  himself  had  been  a  trouble  to 
her.  Not  that  he  drank,  for  a  lineman 
had  to  keep  his  head  good  and  steady; 
but  he  'd  been  ill  for  weeks  with  grippe 
and  pneumonia,  had  lost  his  place,  and 
waited  a  long  time  for  another,  and  all 
their  things  had  been  pawned,  and 
they  'd  had  to  come  to  rooms  like  these 
when  they  ?d  been  used  to  better  —  and 
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now,  just  as  they  were  getting  along 
again,  here  was  Moody  dead  on  her 
hands.  It  would  be  better  all  round, 
Mrs.  Alleyn  concluded,  if  the  newspapers 
could  help  folks  once  in  a  while  instead 
of  tormenting  them. 

I  assured  her  that  they  did,  and  es- 
pecially one-cent  papers.  I  told  her  the 
"Evening  Sparkle"  was  distinctly  the 
poor  man's  friend,  and  sometimes  got  up 
a  subscription  when  there  were  features 
in  a  case  to  give  picturesque  point  to 
the  appeal.  I  hinted  that  the  editor 
might  think  the  Moodys'  case  possessed 
such  features,  and  she  replied  that  no 
editor  with  a  heart  in  his  body  could  ask 
for  worse  than  new-born  twins  whose  pa 
had  been  fried  to  death.  This  remark 
had  its  due  effect  when  repeated  at  the 
office ;  so  I  returned  the  next  day  with 
a  camera,  and,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Alleyn's 
help,  we  got  a  good  picture  of  the  twins 
which  we  printed  at  the  head  of  a  beau- 
tiful half-column  story.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  $431.75  had  come  in.  Then  we 
called  a  halt,  and  Mrs.  Alleyn  asked  me 
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what  Mrs.  Moody  had  better  do  with  her 
fortune.  It  was  finally  invested  in  a 
scrap  of  a  candy-shop  near  a  public 
school;  and  there  all  six  Moodys  are  now 
modestly  flourishing. 

Thus  Mrs.  Alleyn  and  I  felt  bound  to- 
gether by  that  pleasing  chain,  a  good 
deed  accomplished.  If  by  chance  we 
met,  I  always  asked  her  what  interesting 
cases  she  had  in  hand,  and  she  always 
told  me  at  length ;  for  if  there  was  one 
thing  she  liked  better  than  washing 
dirty  babies,  it  was  describing  the  ec- 
centricities of  their  parents.  One  day 
when  she  had  not  had  time  to  go  home 
for  dinner,  I  found  her  in  a  shabby  little 
restaurant,  and,  with  a  brown  bag  that 
she  called  her  "widow's  cruse  "  on  a  chair 
between  us,  listened  to  her  tales  of  the 
curiously  afflicted. 

"And  you  need  n't  laugh,"  protested 
the  nurse,  when  she  had  told  me  two  or 
three,  "for  anything  earthly  that  stops 
a  sick  creature  from  fretting  will  stop 
spasms  and  lots  of  things  besides. 
There  's  more  than  one  sort  of  mind- 
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cure,  and  the  doctor  says  nobody  would 
quarrel  with  Christian  Science  if  it  al- 
ways went  to  work  like  I  do  when  folks 
are  fretting.  JT  ain't  easy,  though,  to 
mind-cure  Mrs.  Lustig.  Nothing  '11  stop 
her  fretting,  and  she  's  going  to  die,  and 
will  just  have  to  go  on  fretting  till  she 
does  die." 

Mrs.  Lustig,  I  then  discovered,  was  an 
Irish- American,  and  a  good,  respectable 
soul  who  had  worked  hard  till  she  could 
work  no  longer.  Lustig  was  a  German, — 
and  a  brute.  He  earned  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  at  brass-finishing,  and  gave  his  wife 
about  three,  spending  the  rest  on  beer, 
and  dividing  much  lingual  and  manual 
abuse  between  her  and  a  ten-year-old 
Jimmie.  Of  course  there  was  a  new 
baby,  too. 

"And  there  she  is  in  her  bed,"  said 
Mrs.  Alleyn,  always  doubly  energetic 
when  the  troubles  she  described  were 
caused  by  a  husband's  beer ;  "  there  she 
is,  with  no  clothes  for  the  baby,  and  not 
half  enough  food  for  herself  and  the  boy, 
and  never  a  decent  word  from  that  hate- 
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f ul  man, —  that 's  just  what  he  is,  hateful, 
—  and  dying  of  consumption,  and  if  you 
could  see  that  baby  wrapped  in  an  old 
blue  table-cover,  you  'd  have  to  laugh, 
but  you  'd  wonder  why  women  were 
made.  And,  of  course,  she  thinks  the 
baby  real  beautiful,  though  it 's  the  poor 
skin-and-boniest  little  fright  I  ever  saw 
in  all  the  babies  I  have  seen.  Those 
Moody  twins  were  red  apples  compared 
to  it.  And  she  's  real  nice  to  Lustig 
when  he  comes  in,  and  takes  the  bit  he 
gives  her  when  he  's  eaten  enough,  and 
keeps  most  of  it  for  Jimmie,  who  don't 
like  to  come  home  when  his  pa 's  around ; 
and  she  would  keep  it,  of  course,  even  if 
she  could  swallow  it  herself." 

"  But  who  cooks  for  a  man,"  said  I, 
"  when  his  wife  can't  move  ? " 

"  Oh,  Lustig  can  cook  real  good,  and 
he  might  do  real  well  for  her  when  he 
comes  home,  only  he  's  that  cross  and 
greedy  he  buys  what  he  likes  himself, — 
it  was  brains  to-day, —  brains  —  nice  stuff 
for  her, —  and  he  won't  fling  her  a  bit  till 
he  's  had  all  he  wants,  and  then  there 
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ain't  many  bits  left.  He  does  up  the 
rooms,  though,  now  she  can't  stir.  I  '11 
say  that  for  Lustig :  he  drinks,  and  he  's 
a  brute,  but  he  's  clean.  He  really  is 
clean.  If  the  devil  was  dirt  he  'd  hate 
him.  He  's  pretty  drunk  when  he  lets 
things  mess  round  all  day.  But  gra- 
cious !  Drinking  ain't  the  worst  of  him, 
nor  scolding  and  cursing.  She  says  she 
could  stand  all  that  if  he  did  n't  carry 
on  so." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that — " 
"  Running  after  a  girl.  He  's  a  little 
chap,  but  he  's  real  good-looking,  and  I 
guess  he  can  be  real  pleasant  when  it  is 
n't  his  wife.  He  don't  give  me  any  of  his 
sass,  and  he  went  out  like  a  lamb  to-day 
when  I  told  him  he  'd  go  to  hell  just  as 
sure  for  the  way  he  treated  that  poor, 
miserable  creature.  She  says  he  's  got  a 
girl  he  runs  after  all  the  time,  and  that 's 
what  makes  him  so  bad  to  her.  And  she 
frets,  and  frets,  and  frets,  and  says  she 
wishes  she  was  dead,  and  then  says 
she  ain't  going  to  die  just  because  Lustig 
would  like  her  to.    But  when  he  comes 
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in,  she  's  jnst  as  nice  and  palavery  as  she 
can  be.  I  never  heard  her  give  him  a 
hard  word  yet,  though  she  's  heard  meP 

"  She  must  be  an  angel,"  said  I. 

"Not  a  bit  of  an  angel,"  said  Mrs. 
Alley n,  "  though  she  is  good.  She  's  in 
love  with  the  man,  and  the  worse  he 
treats  her,  the  worse  in  love  she  gets. 
And  she  's  starving  right  along,  and  I 
can't  even  leave  her  any  food.  He  'd  eat 
it  all  up.  I  just  make  her  a  cup  of  Liebig 
and  give  her  some  crackers  while  I  'm 
there.  I  can't  waste  things  by  leaving 
them  around  for  him.  There 's  too  many 
others  that  need  them.  I  did  leave  her  a 
bottle  of  ale  the  other  day ;  she  gets  aw- 
fully faint  in  the  night,  and  I  'm  not  so 
set  against  beer  that  I  can't  see  when 
it 's  what  a  poor  thing  needs.  It 's  safe 
for  her.  She  has  n't  got  time  enough 
ahead  of  her  to  take  to  drinking.  She 
hid  the  bottle  under  the  bed,  and  when 
Lustig  was  asleep  Jimmie  crawled  out 
and  gave  her  some ;  and  it 's  mighty  lucky 
Lustig  did  n't  catch  them  at  it." 
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II 


A  few  days  later  a  big  bundle  came  to 
the  office,  filled  with  baby-clothes  and 
carefully  labeled,  "  Please  send  to  some 
deserving  poor  person."  I  remembered 
Mrs.  Lustig's  baby  and  the  table-cloth, 
and  told  the  city  editor  about  them ;  and 
he  bade  me  take  the  things  up  to  the 
mother,  see  them  put  on  the  infant,  and 
make  something  out  of  it  if  I  could. 

I  knew  where  to  go,  for  Mrs.  Alleyn 
had  said  it  was  the  same  house  on  Fifth 
street  where  the  Moody  twins  were  born. 
It  was  not  a  bad  specimen  of  its  class. 
Of  course  the  stairs  were  as  dark  as  ink, 
and  there  were  pails  on  them  here  and 
there.  But,  as  the  nurse  had  remarked, 
you  could  keep  your  hand  on  the  baluster 
— it  was  n't  so  dirty  that  you  had  to  feel 
along  by  the  posts  instead.  The  rooms 
were  not  so  big  as  the  Moody  rooms,  but 
they  were  cleaner,  thanks  to  Mr.  Lustig's 
one  commendable  trait.  They  were  back 
rooms,  but  high  up,  so  they  gave  a  fine 
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prospect  of  clothes-line,  and  even  of  blue 
sky.  This  prospect  Mrs.  Lustig  could 
enjoy  through  the  outer  room  from  the 
dark  little  inner  one  where  she  lay,  and 
also  the  sight  of  two  peacock-feathers 
in  a  bottle  standing  on  a  rickety  bureau. 
The  baby  looked  to  me  just  like  all  its 
kind,  except  for  the  table-cloth.  But  the 
woman  had  personality.  She  was  not  as 
clean  as  the  rooms,  but  her  hair  was 
neatly  braided  in  two  long  tails,  and  tied 
with  bits  of  red  ribbon.  Mrs.  Moody's 
hair  had  been  tousled,  so,  in  spite  of  her 
crying,  I  dare  say  she  had  not  been  much 
in  love  with  the  lineman. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  Lustig  had 
come  down  in  the  world  from  a  station 
above  the  tenement,  that  she  had  once 
been  handsome,  and  that  the  parent  who 
had  not  been  Irish  must  have  been  a 
New  Englander.  The  rough  speech  of 
the  East  Side  had  not  destroyed  the  fine 
lines  of  her  mouth,  born  for  proprieties 
of  Puritan  thought  and  utterance;  her 
gray  eyes  were  as  cold  as  bits  of  granite 
till  talk  of  her  troubles  brought  an  Irish 
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sparkle  into  them;  and  her  self-respect 
was  not  altogether  gone  after  so  many 
years  of  forced  abasement  and  willing 
self-abasement.  She  was  glad  of  the 
clothes,  but  of  course  not  volubly  glad — 
transports  cannot  be  expected  where  the 
habit  of  pleasure  has  been  long  outlived. 
She  said  that  she  was  "real  glad"  to 
have  the  things,  and  that  I  was  "real 
good  "  to  bring  them ;  and  then  she  held 
her  peace. 

But  my  living  was  gained  by  the  art 
of  seductive  inquiry,  and  I  soon  had  her 
conversing  as  freely  as  a  man  being  inter- 
viewed with  promise  of  commercial  gain. 
She  told  me  all  about  everything,  except 
that  she  was  in  love  with  her  husband 
still ;  and  I  think  I  might  have  divined 
this  even  without  Mrs.  Alleyn's  leading. 
He  had  a  girl,  she  said  (Miss  Freund  was 
her  name),  and  more  shame  to  him ;  and 
more  shame  to  her,  too,  for  she  had  real 
respectable  folks,  and  got  good  pay  for 
trying  on  cloaks  in  a  big  Grand-street 
store;  she  might  look  for  better  than 
Lustig,  even  if  he  had  n't  been  married. 
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He  neglected  his  work  to  walk  home 
from  the  store  with  her,  and  he  trapesed 
round  with  her  evenings,  and  took  her 
to  picnics  and  to  places  to  see  things. 
And  he  would  n't  give  her  a  dollar  to 
buy  shoes  for  Jimmie,  and  with  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  she  had  n't  ought  to  have 
to  get  charity-clothes  for  the  baby.  But 
the  material  griefs,  clearly  enough,  were 
not  the  worst  to  Mrs.  Lustig.  It  was 
the  girl  she  minded  most,  the  "young 
hussy"— only  her  term  was  somewhat 
stronger. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  know  all 
this,"  I  said ;  "  for  I  don't  suppose  your 
husband  tells  you.  And  I  don't  believe 
it.  Some  one  has  been  trying  to  make 
trouble  between  you." 

"  Not  much  he  does  n't  tell  me,"  she 
replied ;  "  but  I  know  it  all  right.  I  get 
him  watched." 

"  Whom  can  you  get  to  watch  him  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Jimmie,"  she  answered. 

Then  she  started  on  another  tack,  and 
told  me  how  hard  she  had  worked,  with 
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a  grim  sort  of  humor  —Yankee,  not 
Irish.  She  had  washed  and  ironed  as 
long  as  she  could  stand,  and  had  sewed 
as  long  as  she  could  sit  up  and  see,  and 
there  had  been  three  babies  born  and 
buried  between  Jimmie's  birth  and  this 
one's.  She  had  done  odd  jobs  for  sick 
neighbors,  helped  in  cluttered  shops 
when  business  pressed  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoons, served  an  evening  newspaper 
route  when  she  had  to  crawl  out  of  bed 
to  do  it,  and  now  and  then  "  tended 
wardrobe"  when  there  was  a  ball  in 
some  stifling  dance-house.  But  Lustig 
had  said  the  dance-house  was  not  re- 
spectable; what  he  thought  respectable 
was  to  go  without  eating  when  your  man 
drank  up  all  the  money. 

"  But,  Lord ! "  she  said,  sitting  up  in 
bed,  with  a  laugh,  "  once,  when  he  was 
sick,  did  n't  he  say  he  could  n't  eat  any- 
thing unless  it  was  grapes?  And  I 
had  n't  a  cent,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he 
had  to  have  the  grapes.  And  did  n't  I 
walk  up-town  and  ring  at  the  ary-bell  of 
a  big  house,  and  ask  whether  any  of  the 
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girls  wanted  a  letter  written !  I  lived 
out  myself  before  I  married  him,  so  I 
suppose  that  was  how  I  came  to  think  of 
it.  One  of  them  did  want  a  letter,  and  I 
wrote  it  for  her  —  a  love-letter,  and  that 
made  me  laugh  thinking  about  why  I 
was  writing  it.  Of  course  I  never  told 
him  nothing  about  where  I  got  the  quar- 
ter for  his  grapes.  He  'd  have  thought 
I  could  go  into  the  business  for  good. 
But  it  was  n't  a  business,  only  a  stroke 
of  luck.  I  tried  it  again,  and  had  n't 
any  luck,  and  it  was  n't  long  that  I  could 
walk  so  far.  Now  I  can't  do  a  hand's- 
turn  at  anything,  and  Jimmie  just  runs 
wild,  and  I  can't  stop  him.  But  Lustig  's 
real  good  about  cleaning  up ;  and  if  he 
does  jaw  about  the  baby,  he  must  like 
her,  for  he  does  n't  throw  things  at  me 
now.  He  would  n't  be  a  bad  man  at 
all  if  it  was  n't  for  drinking  and  going 
about  with  that  girl.  There 's  lots  worse 
husbands  than  Lustig,  and  a  man  can't 
help  it  if  he  's  born  to  drink.  I  'm  not 
blaming  him,  and  I  'm  not  blaming  my- 
self.   Bad  luck  's  bad  luck,  and  you  've 
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just  got  to  stand  it."  But  then,  poor 
thing,  she  would  forget  her  pride  in  a 
moment,  and  the  Irish  strain  would 
come  out  in  moaning  complaints  of  her 
needs,  and  her  cough,  and  her  back,  of 
Lustig,  and  of  the  girl— -always  the  girl, 
the  girl. 

She  was  a  big,  handsome  girl,  I 
learned,  else  she  would  not  be  trying  on 
cloaks ;  and  it  was  all  her  fault,  bedevil- 
ing Lustig,  and  telling  him,  most  likely, 
that  he  ought  not  to  stick  at  home  with 
a  sick  wife  instead  of  getting  a  bit  of 
fun  after  working  so  hard;  and  Mrs. 
Lustig  would  like  to  hear  she  was  dead, 
but  that  would  not  do  any  good,  for  there 
were  plenty  more  girls  in  the  world  — 
they  were  as  easy  to  find  as  beer,  and 
whatever  a  man  like  Lustig  liked  he  was 
bound  to  get.  But  all  the  same,  this  one 
must  be  worse  than  the  most  of  them, 
else  she  would  not  have  got  hold  of  a 
handsome  fellow  who  knew  he  had  a 
good  wife  and  as  smart  a  boy  as  ever 
you  could  find  in  New  York,  and  was  a 
good  worker  when  he  was  let  alone  and 
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not  bedeviled  by  a —  hussy  like  that. 
He  would  get  into  trouble  on  her  ac- 
count, sure,  for  of  course  she  had  other 
fellows  around ;  and  he  'd  be  put  away 
on  the  Island,  and  where  would  his  fam- 
ily be  then  ? 

I  got  pretty  tired  of  listening  after  a 
while,  but  when  I  started  to  go  she  pulled 
me  down  in  my  chair  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  do  something  for  her.  "Would  I 
take  the  pawn-ticket  she  drew  from  un- 
der her  pillow,  and  bring  her  back  the 
treasure  it  represented  ?  It  was  a  stuffed 
white  dove  under  a  glass  shade.  It  had 
stood  on  the  bureau  by  the  peacock-fea- 
thers, with  a  leaf  in  its  beak,  and  she  had 
liked  to  look  at  it  "  better  than  anything." 
Lustig  had  got  only  twenty  cents  for  it, 
and  she  did  think  it  had  been  as  much 
good  to  her  as  four  beers  could  be  to  him 
when  he  had  had  more  than  enough  al- 
ready. She  had  never  asked  any  one  for 
money  before  —  she  was  n't  a  beggar  like 
some  folks;  but  it  was  n't  much,  and 
would  I  ?  This  I  promised,  of  course ;  for 
I  did  not  much  object  to  the  mental  pic- 
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ture  I  drew  of  myself  in  the  street  with 
the  dove.  But  when  she  asked  me,  fur- 
thermore, if  I  would  go  to  see  "the  girl," 
and  try  to  get  her  to  stop  bedeviling 
Lustig,  then  I  distinctly  said  no,  for  I 
did  object  to  the  picture  which  this 
prayer  suggested.  I  tried  to  make  Mrs. 
Lustig  see  that  such  an  interview  could 
have  no  good  result,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  succeeded. 


in 

On  the  door-step  as  I  went  out  I  per- 
ceived a  ragged  morsel  of  boyhood  whom 
I  divined  to  be  Jimmie.  To  the  name 
of  Jimmie  he  replied,  and  then  I  was 
struck  by  the  idea  that  he  might  as  well 
carry  home  the  dove.  As  he  trotted 
along  beside  me  he  asked  why  I  had 
been  to  see  his  mother,  and  when  he 
learned  my  trade  his  tongue  was  unloosed 
in  envy ;  for  who  can  see  life  as  the  re- 
porter sees  it  ?  Is  he  not  solid  with  "  de 
cops  "  ?  Can  he  not  go  where  he  likes  — 
within  the  lines  at  a  fire,  behind  the  big 
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gratings  in  the  Tombs,  through  the  may- 
or's doorway,  into  the  heart  of  the  most 
beautiful  fights,  and  into  the  drug-store 
when  a  man  has  had  a  fit  in  the  street  — 
can  he  not  go  anywhere  where  there  is 
anything  "  ter  see  "  ?  Would  n't  even  the 
President  have  to  tell  him  all  he  knows 
if  he  should  claim  an  audience !  All  this 
Jimmie's  artless  conversation  made  plain, 
and  he  guessed  he  'd  "  like  to  be  er  noos- 
paper  chap  es  well  es  'most  anythin'." 

This  led  up  to  my  asking  him  what  he 
did  in  the  mean  time.  "  Not  much,"  he 
confessed.  "'T  ain't  no  good  try  in'  ter 
do  anyt'ing  reg'lar  —  sell  papers  er  any- 
t'ing.  Me  fader  'd  take  all  de  boodle 
erway,  an'  lick  me  cos  I  did  n't  get  more. 
He  treats  me  mudder  real  bad.  Me  mud- 
der  's  a  real  good  lady,  only  she  's  sick ; 
an'  I  would  n't  mind  givin'  her  me 
money,  an'  I  buys  her  apples  and  t'ings 
when  I  has  any.  But  I  can't  woik  at 
nut'ing  reg'lar.  I  jest  hang  round  an' 
try  ter  pick  up  er  cent  er  two  —  run  er- 
rants  fer  de  fellers,  or  help  'em  sell  pa- 
pers, an'  play  it  on  me  fader  dat  I  hain't 
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got  nut'ing.  Wunst  er  missis  guv  me  er 
dime  fer  runnin'  after  her  wid  er  glove 
she  dropped,  an'  der  wuz  er  dude  wunst 
guv  me  er  haffer-doller  jest  fer  runnin' 
fer  er  keb  when  he'd  squeeged  his  ankil 
er  somet'ing  gettin'  off  er  car.  Dat  wuz 
de  most  money  I  ever  had  to  wunst  in 
me  life.  But  de  best  t'ing  ter  get  it  most 
times  is  de  marbles." 

"  How  can  you  make  money  at  mar- 
bles ? "  I  asked. 

"  Plays  'em  fer  keeps,  an'  der  ain't  no- 
body can  play  'em  like  me ;  an'  I  wins  de 
odder  fellers',  an'  den  I  sells  'em  back  er- 
gen,  or  ter  odder  fellers.  Las'  week  I 
made  nineteen  cents  jest  in  two  days," 
said  Jimmie  with  honest  pride. 

When  he  got  the  dove  in  his  arms  his 
tongue  started  afresh. 

"  Hully  Mike ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  but  me 
mudder  '11  be  glad!  Don't  care  much 
fer  ornermunts  meself,  but  she  does, — 
more  'n  fer  'most  anyt'ing, —  an'  she  ain't 
got  many.  Up  ter  T'irty-fif  street, 
where  we  uster  live,  she  had  er  nice 
chiny  tea-set  an'  t'ings,  an'  er  clock  wid 
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er  gold  dog  on  it  w'at  lister  wiggle  his 
tail  ter  make  de  woiks  go ;  de  tail  was  de 
penjerlum,  see?  I  uster  go  ter  school 
den,  an'  I  wuz  a  real  good  scholard;  I 
wuz  in  de  t'ird  reader,  an'  I  knowed  my 
mulliplication  tables,  an'  wuz  a-goin'  in- 
ter short  dervision :  but  me  fader  got  ter 
drinkin'  bad  den,  an'  we  come  down  here, 
an'  I  ain't  got  no  clothes  ter  go  ter  school 
in  now,  an'  I  got  ter  look  after  me  mud- 
der,  cos  der  ain't  nobody  else  ter,  an'  I 
got  ter  try  ter  make  er  cent  er  two,  dough 
I  can't  woik  at  nut'ing  reg'lar,  an'  de 
clock  wid  de  dog  —  " 

Having  to  earn  my  own  cent  or  two,  I 
parted  from  Jimmie  and  the  dove  in  the 
midst  of  his  breathless  sentence.  I  got 
a  little  story  out  of  the  baby,  the  table- 
cloth, and  the  new  clothes ;  but  I  was  so 
sorry  for  the  mother  that  I  could  not  put 
her  in  as  effectively  as  she  deserved. 

IV 

Some  weeks  after  this  visit  I  was  early 
one  Monday  morning  at  the  Essex  Mar- 
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ket  police-court.  There  was  promise  of 
something  amusing,  I  learned  from  the 
clerk,  in  a  case  that  would  be  on  —  two 
Hebrew  families  having  quarreled  over 
a  silk  dress  which  had  been  borrowed 
for  a  ball  and  returned  in  a  damaged 
condition.  But  there  was  not  much  else 
in  prospect  except  the  usual  results  of 
Sunday's  total  abstinence ;  so,  until  the 
Jews  should  appear,  I  gave  only  a  lan- 
guid attention  to  the  line  of  dazed  ine- 
briates monotonously  getting  ten  days 
apiece,  or  being  redeemed  by  the  women 
who  had  come  in  for  the  purpose  with 
greenbacks  crumpled  up  in  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  These  faithful  souls  were 
scattered  along  the  back  benches  await- 
ing their  turn.  They  were  almost  as 
much  alike  as  the  men  at  the  bar,  though 
some  of  them  were  crying  and  some  were 
giggling,  as  native  temperament  and 
relative  wealth  of  experience  prompted. 
One  of  them,  however,  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  rest.  She  looked  too  pros- 
perous to  belong  to  a  Sunday  drunk,  and 
she  could  not  be  one  of  the  quarrelsome 
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Hebrews;  yet,  clearly,  she  was  not  one 
of  those  philanthropic  ladies  who  are 
sometimes  seen  in  a  court-room,  saying 
a  word  in  the  judge's  ear  for  the  sake  of 
a  prisoner's  wife.  I  could  not  make  her 
out,  and  so  I  looked  at  her  rather  hard, 
and  all  the  harder,  I  suppose,  because  she 
was  young  and  very  well  worth  contem- 
plation. After  a  while  she  got  up  and 
edged  toward  me.  She  had  been  crying, 
I  thought,  and  she  was  evidently  con- 
fused by  her  surroundings.  But  she  was 
no  less  jaunty  for  a  little  confusion,  and 
I  admired  the  way  she  put  her  hands 
into  her  coat-pockets  as  she  spoke  to  me. 
"See  here,  young  man,"  she  said, 
"can't  you  find  out  for  me  how  long 
I  've  got  to  stay  in  this  place  ?  I  came 
to  look  after  a  friend  who  got  into 
trouble  yesterday.  It  was  n't  his  fault, 
and  it 's  a  big  shame  they  brought  him 
here.  But  the  policeman  said  they 
would  n't  send  him  up  if  any  one  would 
pay  his  fine.  So  I  've  come,  though 
I  've  never  been  in  a  place  like  this  be- 
fore, and  no  more  has  he." 
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"What  's  your  friend's  name!"  I 
asked. 

"  Lustig,"  she  said ;  "  Fritz  Lustig." 

As  I  went  to  put  her  question  to  the 
clerk,  I  bethought  me  where  I  had  heard 
that  name  before,  and  it  did  not  take 
me  long  to  remember.  As  I  came  back, 
I  looked  at  her  in  the  light  of  my  new 
knowledge,  and  divined  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  girl  to  fancy  a  man  who  was 
"little,  but  real  good-looking,"  and  just 
the  kind  to  be  fancied  by  him  —  a  big 
pink-and- white  girl  with  lots  of  red  hair, 
a  fine  swing  to  her  figure,  a  blue  yacht- 
ing-cap, and  little  American  flags  printed 
on  the  ends  of  her  tie.  Lustig's  case,  I 
told  her,  would  not  be  called  for  an 
hour,  perhaps.  She  flounced  at  this, 
and  was  going  back  to  her  seat ;  but  I 
suddenly  thought  that,  now  the  chance 
offered,  I  might  as  well  say  a  word  in 
Mrs.  Lustig's  behalf  —  and  in  her  own 
behalf,  too ;  for  it  did  seem  a  shame  that 
such  a  girl  should  be  tangled  up  with  a 
fellow  like  Lustig. 

"  Don't  go  back  there,"  I  said ;  "  come 
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in  this  side  room  a  minute.  I  'd  like  to 
say  a  word  to  you." 

"Well,"  she  replied,  hesitating  but 
coming,  "I  don't  know  you,  and  I  'm 
not  so  dead  sure  I  want  to.  But  I  might 
as  well  talk  if  I  've  got  to  wait  in  this 
nasty  place.  What  do  you  want!  I 
guess  I  'm  not  a  dime-museum  freak; 
but  you  would  n't  be  the  first  that  's 
wanted  me  for  the  song-and-dance." 

"  Your  name  is  Miss  Freund,  is  n't  it?" 
said  I,  thanking  my  parents  that  they 
had  bequeathed  me  a  good  memory. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  she  answered ;  "  though  it 
beats  me  how  you  know  it.  Can't  a  per- 
son that  has  n't  done  anything  come  here 
without  getting  her  name  in  the  papers  ? " 
—  for  of  course  she  knew  my  trade. 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  put  your  name  in 
the  paper,"  I  protested ;  "  and  it  does  n't 
matter  how  I  know  it.  I  only  want  to 
say  a  word  to  you  for  your  own  good. 
You  ought  to  give  up  going  about  with 
a  man  like  Lustig,"  said  I,  feeling  pretty 
foolish,  but  speaking  as  bold  as  a  lion. 
She  was  not  too  much  astonished  to  fly 
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into  a  very  powerful  rage,  but  of  course 
she  was  astonished. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  go  about  with 
Mr.  Lustig  or  any  other  man  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed. "How  do  you  know  why  I 
came  here !  Why  could  n't  his  wife 
have  sent  me  ?  She 's  sick,  and  could  n't 
come  herself." 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  's  sick,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  I  also  know  that  she  did  not  send 
you." 

Then  she  demanded  very  volubly  what 
business  it  was  of  mine,  anyhow,  to  be 
meddling  with  her  at  all,  and  what  right 
I  had  to  be  "  taking  away  her  character" 
to  her  very  face.  Was  that  the  way,  she 
asked,  to  speak  to  a  lady  ? 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,"  I  replied, 
"  but  it  does  n't  seem  to  me  you  are  be- 
having like  a  lady.  Going  about  with  a 
married  man  is  n't  exactly  ladylike,  is 
it  ?  And  any  plucky  girl,  if  she  wanted 
to  lose  her  character,  would  at  least  take 
up  with  a  married  man  whose  wife  was 
her  own  size,  not  a  poor  sick  creature 
like  Mrs.  Lustig.  It  must  be  fine  fun  for 
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a  handsome  girl  like  you  to  be  taking 
away  her  husband."  I  felt  sure  it  was 
not  a  case  for  delicate  treatment ;  other- 
wise my  style  of  entreaty  might  have 
been  different. 

"  Well,  it  beats  me  where  she  got  hold 
of  you,"  said  the  handsome  girl,  a  bit 
mollified  by  my  subtile  compliment; 
"but  she  told  you,  of  course."  And 
then,  forgetting  she  was  mollified :  "  I  '11 
pay  her  out.  I  '11  tell  Lustig  she  asked 
you  to  meddle,  and  if  he  can't  take  it 
out  of  you,  he  '11  — " 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  I.  "  You  '11  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  'm  not  doing  you 
any  harm,  and  I  don't  intend  to.  I  'm  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Lustig's,  but  what  I  say  is 
just  as  much  for  your  good  as  for  hers. 
I  'm  not  a  parson,  but  all  the  same  I  hate 
to  see  a  girl  throwing  herself  away  as 
you  are  doing,  and  you  're  mighty  un- 
grateful to  quarrel  with  me  for  saying  a 
word  to  stop  you.  There  must  be  lots 
of  good  fellows  ready  to  make  love  to 
you,  and  marry  you,  if  that 's  what  you 
want,  and  it 's  what  you  ought  to  want. 
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What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  Lus- 
tig? I  should  think  you  'd  have  more 
pride,  with  your  looks,  than  to  make  a 
mess  of  your  chances  the  way  you  are 
going  about  it  now  "—  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  I  said, 
but  I  talked  a  good  while  and  pretty  fast 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  cool  down,  and  I 
tried  every  dodge  in  argument  I  could 
think  of  except  the  dodge  called  "  touch- 
ing the  heart."  That,  I  knew,  would  be 
useless.  My  calling  did  not  impress  her: 
she  had  done  nothing,  she  said,  to  get 
herself  in  the  papers,  and  I  knew  it. 
Nor  did  she  grasp  at  my  offer  to  say 
a  word  to  the  judge  for  Lustig,  so  that 
she  might  save  her  money,  and  that  he 
might  go  in  the  papers  as  simply  "  dis- 
charged." She  had  too  much  spirit  to 
be  bribed,  so  I  tried  a  little  more  flat- 
tery, and  gradually  she  did  cool  down, 
quite  convinced  that  I  cared  more  for 
her  interests  than  for  Mrs.  Lustig's. 
And  then,  after  the  way  of  her  sex,  she 
told  me  pretty  nearly  all  about  it. 
When  she  first  "  took  up  "  with  Lustig, 
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she  said,  she  did  not  know  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  when  she  found  it  out  she 
"pretty  near  took  his  head  off."  But 
the  truth  was  that  she  really  "  liked  him 
awfully." 

"He  's  a  little  chap,"  she  explained, 
"  but  he  's  awfully  handsome,  and  he  's 
as  smart  as  the  jiext.  He  might  make 
double  what  he  makes  now,  just  as  easy, 
if  any  one  kept  him  down  to  it.  I  could ; 
she  can't.  He  'd  have  been  lots  better 
off  with  a  girl  like  me.  It 's  enough  to 
make  you  boil  to  see  a  man  like  that  go- 
ing to  the  bad  because  his  wife  ain't  got 
any  sense,  and  can't  manage  him,  and 
never  could.  If  I  was  a  poor  sort  like 
that  I  would  n't  whine  to  folks  when  he 
got  tired  of  me.  He  'd  have  been  a  hun- 
dred times  worse  if  it  had  n't  been  for 
me  —  drunk  himself  to  death,  I  guess. 
You  can  tell  her  that  if  you  think  it 
would  comfort  her  any.  What  's  the 
good  of  talking?  I  'm  not  mad  any 
more,  though  I  must  say  such  wholesale 
cheek  as  yours  I  never  did  see,  and 
I  've  seen  lots  in  my  little  life.    You  're 
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all  right,  I  guess,  but  you  won't  live  long 
if  you  go  on  meddling  with  folks  that 
are  not  asking  for  you.  I  '11  not  tell 
Lustig,  because  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
him  to  hurt  you.  You  mean  well,  and 
there  ain't  many  that  do,  so  I  won't  give 
you  away,  if  you  are  cheeky.  But  you 
need  n't  try  it  on  again,  or  I  won't  be  so 
sweet.  And  you  need  n't  go  and  tell 
Mrs.  Lustig  you  got  me  to  promise,  for 
I  won't.  What  do  I  care  for  her  ?  I  care 
for  myself." 

"You  don't  act  so,"  I  objected. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  know  what  I  'm  about. 
I  ain't  a  fool ;  but  I  ain't  a  softy  either. 
If  I  was,  I  suppose  I  should  cry  because 
she  was  sick.  But  I  know  she  's  got  to 
die,  and  when  she  does,  Lustig  '11  marry 
me.  I  suppose  that  shocks  a  good  young 
man  like  you.  But  that 's  the  kind  of  a 
girl  I  am.  I  look  after  number  one,  and 
I  like  Lustig  better  than  he  deserves.  I 
don't  go  round  telling  people  what  I  'm 
waiting  for,  and  I  don't  tell  him.  But 
I  'd  just  as  liv  tell  you,  for  I  'd  just  as  liv 
you  did  n't  think  I  'm  throwing  away 
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my  character,  because  then  I  would  be  a 
fool.  I  'm  respectable,  and  I  '11  look  out 
for  my  character ;  and  I  '11  look  out  for 
Lustig,  too,  some  day  —  a  great  sight 
better  than  his  wife  ever  has." 

And  this  was  the  answer  I  was  forced 
to  take  — pretty  much  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, though  there  might  easily  have 
been  more  abuse  in  it,  and  a  less  definite 
statement  of  the  case  and  its  prospects. 

When  the  man  came  up  I  did  say  a 
word  to  the  judge  for  him,  so  that  the 
girl  would  not  have  to  appear  in  the 
matter.  It  was  only  a  case  of  a  row  on 
the  dock  after  a  Sunday  excursion,  some 
blows  delivered  with  a  certain  skill,  and 
a  good  deal  of  active  remonstrance  with 
a  policeman.  So,  under  the  growling 
policeman's  eyes,  Lustig  was  discharged, 
the  girl  joined  him  at  the  door,  and  they 
went  off  together.  He  really  was  a  good- 
looking  chap,  and  I  will  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  was  quiet  and  decent, 
and  not  a  little  ashamed  after  his  first 
night  in  a  police-cell.  Nevertheless,  it 
gave  me  small  pleasure  to  see  him  let 
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off.  I  am  sure  that  the  girl  kept  her 
promise,  and  did  not  tell  him  why  I  had 
interested  myself  in  his  case,  but  let  him 
fancy  what  he  chose ;  and  she  probably 
had  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  con- 
sequence. 


It  was  a  year  at  least  before  I  heard 
of  the  Lustigs  again.  Then  I  met  Mrs. 
Alleyn  once  more,  this  time  in  a  street- 
car.    "  How  are  the  Lustigs  fl  asked. 

"  She  Js  dead,"  said  the  nurse ;  "  she 
died  about  three  months  ago,  and  the 
baby  died  too,  thank  the  Lord!  And 
Lustig  7s  married  again.  He  married 
that  girl  he  used  to  go  gallivanting 
round  with." 

"Already?  "said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Alleyn  ;  "  already,  of 
course.  He  did  n't  wait  more  than  a 
month  after  his  wife  died." 

That  seemed  to  finish  off  the  story  of 
the  Lustigs.  But  there  was  to  be  a  post- 
script.   I  got  it  a  few  months  later  from 
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Jimmie.  I  met  him  in  a  fine  new  suit  of 
clothes,  grabbing  evening  papers  out  of 
a  wagon  on  Fourth  Avenue.  His  busi- 
ness stood  in  the  way  of  consecutive 
conversation,  but  bit  by  bit  I  gathered 
facts  of  interest.  His  father  was  working 
hard,  and  earning  thirty  dollars  a  week ; 
he  did  n't  drink  any  more ;  and  he  was 
awfully  good  to  Jimmie  himself  now— 
he  had  given  him  the  money  to  start 
with  the  papers,  and  let  him  keep  what 
he  made.  There  were  dollars  already  in 
a  savings-bank,  and  the  new  clothes  had 
been  paid  for,  too.  He  was  going  to 
school  again.  And  as  for  Maggie,  she 
let  him  alone. 

"  Who  's  Maggie  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Dat  's  me  fader's  odder  wife.  She 
ain't  me  mudder,  so  I  would  n't  call  her 
dat,  and  she  did  n't  want  me  to  —  says 
she  's  too  young.  She  ain't  like  me  mud- 
der, but  she  keeps  me  fader  straight,  an' 
we  've  moved  inter  a  good  place,  an'  got 
carpets.  An'  me  fader  's  real  bully  ter 
me,  an'  I  go  ter  de  country  ev'ry  Sunday 
when  it  ain't  rainin'." 
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"How's  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Over  on  Long  Islun,"  said  Jimmie ; 
"me  fader  goes  ter  me  mudder's  grave. 
He  did  n't  at  first,  but  he  does  now  — 
reg'lar.  See  dem  big  yeller  flowers  dat 
chap  is  sellin'  over  dere  ?  Las'  Sunday 
me  fadder  tuk  some  o'  dem  an'  put  'em 
on  de  grave.  He  takes  me  fer  comp'ny. 
Maggie  says  we  're  fools,  but  it  's  lots 
better  'n  sittin'  on  de  stoop,  when  dere 
ain't  no  papers  ter  sell.  Yer  see  de  river, 
an'  de  Bridge,  an'  de  hearses,  an'  trotters, 
an'  goats.  De  little  w'ite  hearses  is  most 
es  good  es  cirkis-wagons.  I  'm  real  sorry 
fer  me  mudder,  but  I  guess  dis  one  's  de 
best  fer  us.  She  's  de  stuff.  She  jest 
keeps  me  fader  straight,  yer  can  betcher- 
life." 

Lustig  "reg'lar"  at  his  first  wife's 
grave, —  and  chrysanthemums, —  and  he 
used  to  throw  things  at  her  ■ —  and  now 
he  was  married  to  the  girl  he  liked ! 
Even  being  kept  very  straight  indeed 
hardly  seemed  to  account  for  it.  But 
Jimmie  had  a  word  to  add. 

"  Q-uess  Maggie  's  de  best  fer  us,"  he 
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repeated,  with  one  foot  in  the  gutter  and 
one  eye  on  an  approaching  horse-car, 
"  dough  she  ain't  a  nice  lady  like  me 
mudder;  'cos,  yer  know,  he  uster  beat 
me  mudder,  but  Maggie  can  lick  him, 
see  1 "    And  he  clambered  on  the  car. 

I  wondered  whether,  if  the  first  Mrs. 
Lustig  could  see,  she  was  more  distressed 
by  the  way  "  the  girl "  had  triumphed,  or 
more  gratified  by  the  penitential  flowers. 


COBEINNA'S  FIAMMETA 


CORINNA'S   FIAMMETTA 

"  "\7"ES,"  said  my  cousin  Corinna,  as  we 

JL  finished  our  coffee ;  "  if  I  ever  join 
another  society,  it  will  be  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  cultivated  classes." 

"  And  for  the  evangelization  of  Chris- 
tians," I  added,  knowing  her  hobbies, 
"  and  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  the 
wealthy." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Corinna ;  "  but  it  is 
all  the  same  thing.  The  main  trouble  is 
ignorance.  Our  rich  people  would  be 
better  Christians  and  have  a  better  time 
if  they  knew  more  about  the  world  they 
live  in." 

"  But  I  know  all  you  can  tell  me  about 
our  rich  people,"  I  protested,  "so  we 
may  as  well  go  into  the  drawing-room 
and  talk  about  something  else." 

My  cousin  Corinna  —  more  exactly,  my 
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father's  cousin  Corinna  —  is  nearly  fifty 
years  old;  but  she  is  handsome  still, 
and  charming,  and  from  the  way  she 
looks  I  think  she  must  always  be  very 
well  dressed.  She  has  a  good  house, 
in  which  she  lives  by  herself,  and  a  good 
income,  every  particle  of  which  she 
spends.  Her  husband  died  many  years 
ago,  and  her  child.  Now  her  love  is  hu- 
manity's, and  her  babies  are  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Nevertheless,  she  likes  to 
amuse  herself,  and  finds  amusement  even 
in  that  kind  of  society  which,  when  it 
speaks  of  itself,  pronounces  its  name  as 
though  it  were  spelled  with  seven  capi- 
tal letters.  She  abuses  it  in  the  way  I 
have  noted ;  but  she  says  she  is  not  in- 
consistent. To  be  called  a  conscientious 
appraiser  of  human  beings  teases  her  ter- 
ribly ;  what  she  calls  herself  is  a  student 
of  human  nature.  Human  nature,  she 
explains,  can  be  studied  best  where  it  re- 
veals itself  most  clearly ;  and  this  means 
among  the  very  poor,  who  have  never 
learned  the  value  of  reticence,  and  among 
fashionable  folk,  who  forget  it  in  their 
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narrow  belief  that  your  point  of  view 
must  be  precisely  like  their  own.  Here, 
says  Corinna,  you  may  read  what  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  people's  minds,  while 
among  widely  experienced  men  and 
women  of  other  sorts  you  are  kept  at 
a  distance,  for  they  realize  that  your 
standpoint  may  not  be  theirs. 

These  are  her  theories.  Her  instinc- 
tive practice  is  to  make  herself  so  very 
agreeable  to  every  one  she  meets  that 
she  is  soon  in  a  position  to  plant  home- 
thrusts  without  offense.  And,  indeed, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  take  offense  at 
Corinna's  home-thrusts,  for  they  are 
not  malicious:  they  are  affectionately 
intelligent.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
whom  she  does  not  like ;  but  I  think 
she  loves  them  all  in  a  broad  kind  of 
way,  and  understands  them  all.  If  she 
has  most  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  the 
humblest,  that,  she  would  tell  you,  is 
because  unavoidable  blindness  excuses 
many  missteps. 

When  I  had  found  my  cigar  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  had  seated  her- 
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self  cozily  with  her  hands  in  her  lap, — 
for  Corinna  knows  that  a  useful  woman 
should  not  waste  herself  upon  useless 
trifles  of  labor, — she  recited  a  few  of  the 
exasperating  anecdotes  which  she  de- 
lights to  bring  home  from  the  dinner- 
tables  of  her  high-placed  friends. 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  she  declared, 
"  that  the  most  exact  science  pursued  in 
this  town  is  the  science  of  shutting  one's 
eyes  to  facts.  One  of  my  neighbors 
at  dinner  last  night  told  me  that  no 
4  worthy '  person  could  really  want  for 
food  in  New  York.  I  asked  him  how  he 
knew,  and  what  he  meant  by  worthy, 
and  he  began  to  talk  to  the  woman  on 
the  other  side.  On  my  other  side  th^re 
was  a  nice  old  gentleman  who  talked 
about  the  cholera,  and  said  it  came  only 
from  bad  water,  and,  fortunately,  pu- 
rified water  sells  by  the  demijohn  for 
twenty-five  cents,  which,  of  course,  even 
the  poorest  people  can  afford.  I  asked 
him  how  they  could  all  afford  twenty- 
five  cents  for  water  when  thousands 
have  not  always  five  cents  for  beer." 
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"  You  flippant  Corinna ! " 

"  Flippant  —  yes,"  said  Corinna ;  "  but 
it  does  no  good  to  be  serious  with  people 
who  don't  believe  a  word  you  say,  first, 
because  they  would  rather  not,  and  sec- 
ondly, because  their  minds  are  n't  flexi- 
ble enough.  I  offered  to  take  my  old 
gentleman  to  see  two  women  who  live 
and  pay  rent  on  three  dollars  a  week. 
He  thought  that  was  a  joke,  too;  and 
when  he  found  I  was  in  earnest,  he  only 
laughed  the  louder.  And  then,  after  we 
left  the  table,  there  was  a  young  woman 
who  said  that  she  could  n't  take  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  poor  people,  because 
they  have  no  '  finer  feelings '—  they  care 
only  about  things  to  eat  and  to  wear." 

"  You  seem  to  have  kept  your  friends 
pretty  closely  to  uncongenial  subjects," 
I  remarked. 

"Don't  be  silly.  You  know  I  never 
follow  up  such  subjects.  I  only  try  to 
throw  out  what  my  school-mistress  used 
to  call '  suggestive  hints  which  may  lead 
one  to  the  roots  of  things.'  But  this 
woman  did  exasperate  me,  for  she  her- 
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self  had  n't  feeling  enongli  even  to  care 
about  things  to  wear.  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  about  a  girl  who  lives  on  Avenue  A, 
but  she  would  not  have  understood:  I 
never  saw  a  more  unintelligent  gown 
than  the  one  she  had  on.  The  story 
would  have  been  appropriate,  too,  be- 
cause they  had  just  been  lamenting  over 
Mary  Cannon  —  the  girl  you  met  here 
last  winter." 

"  I  remember.  She  married  a  man 
who  died  a  month  afterward,  did  n't 
she  ? " 

"Yes;  they  said  last  night  that  she 
married  him  because  she  would  have 
had  to  earn  her  own  living  if  she  had  n't, 
and  that  she  was  n't  in  love  with  him, 
but  that  she  liked  him  very  much,  and 
that  it  was  hard  on  her  that  he  should 
die.  I  felt  like  saying  there  were  harder 
things  than  that,  as  she  does  n't  have  to 
earn  her  living  now.  But  I  kept  still. 
They  would  have  called  me  cynical. 
And  I  am  not  cynical;  I  merely  know 
about  the  harder  things." 
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"  Tell  me  about  the  woman  on  Ave- 
nue A,"  I  begged. 

"  No ;  I  don't  want  to  bore  you,"  said 
Corinna. 

When  Corinna  says  this  I  know  she 
wants  to  tell  her  tale  whether  she  bores 
me  or  not;  and  she  was  persuaded  in 
this  instance  by  the  thought  that  I  might 
write  it  out. 

"When  you  are  an  editor,"  she  re- 
marked, "  you  will  have  lots  of  conflict- 
ing things  to  attend  to ;  while  you  are  a 
reporter  you  should  devote  yourself  to 
telling  truths.  Only,  you  cannot  really 
tell  about  my  Italian  girl,  because  she 
herself  is  the  main  thing.  And  one  has 
to  see  her  to  appreciate  her." 

"She  is  an  Italian,  is  she?"  I  asked,  to 
start  Corinna  straight. 

"  A  hybrid,"  she  explained ;  "  half  Ital- 
ian, and  wholly  indescribable.  There 
are  not  very  many  grown-up  half  Ital- 
ians in  New  York  yet.  The  whole  ones 
have  n't  been  coming  here  long  enough. 
But  once  in  a  while  you  find  them,  and 
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they  are  always  queer.  This  girl  — I 
can't  help  calling  her  a  girl  — had  an 
Italian  mother  and  a  German  father. 
Her  name  is  Fiammetta." 

"  That  's  nice,"  I  said. 

"But  for  a  time  it  was  also  Frau 
Klump,  which  was  n't  so  nice.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  her  talk.  She  speaks 
Italian  best,  but  with  German  and  Eng- 
lish mixed  in ;  and  she  prefers  to  struggle 
with  English  because  her  children  speak 
that.  Really,  you  have  to  know  the  very 
worst  of  all  three  languages  to  under- 
stand her.  Of  course,  things  like  'Da 
lahdy  iss  sehr,  sehr  good-a,'  any  one  can 
grasp ;  but  if  she  goes  any  deeper  than 
this  she  flounders  dreadfully,  and  so  do 
her  hearers.  That  is  why  I  was  told 
about  her.  I  can  speak  Italian.  She 
was  n't  one  of  my  people :  mine  are  al- 
most all  Irish.  But  a  woman  who  nurses 
sick  people  in  the  tenement-houses  on 
the  East  Side—" 

"  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Alleyn  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Yes ;  but  how  on  earth  do  you  know 
anything  about  Mrs.  Alleyn  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  it 's  my  business  to  know  all  the 
earth.  I  often  cross  Mrs.  Alleyn's  beat, 
and  she  has  told  me  some  very  amusing 
things." 

"  Some  of  those  she  tells  me,"  said  Co- 
rinna,  "might  be  a  great  deal  more 
amusing.  I  was  not  a  bit  amused  by 
her  account  of  Fiammetta  Klump.  She 
was  not  simply  a  woman  in  trouble,  but 
a  'case,'  and  one  that  promised  to  be 
chronic.  She  could  n't  support  herself, 
and  was  getting  to  be  a  confirmed  pau- 
per. Mrs.  Alleyn  did  not  use  this  term, 
though ;  she  likes  it  no  better  than  I  do. 
Just  then  Fiammetta  had  some  special 
trouble  on  her  mind ;  Mrs.  Alleyn  could 
not  make  out  what,  because  of  her  jar- 
gons ;  and  so  my  wider  accomplishments 
were  called  in.  I  went  to  see  her  in  a 
day  or  so.  I  wish  you  could  see  her  — 
or,  rather,  I  don't,  for  you  might  fall  in 
love  with  her,  she  is  so  sweet,  and  touch- 
ing, and  irresponsible,  and  altogether 
fetching.  And  the  best  of  her  is  that 
she  has  no  idea  she  is  fetching.  It  is 
harder  to  deceive  Mrs.  Alleyn  than  me, 
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even;  and  she  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  a 
more  modest,  gentle,  docile,  good,  inno- 
cent, ignorant  little  donkey  does  n't  live. 
Heaven  knows  how  she  came  to  be  so 
sweet  and  to  stay  so  innocent.  But 
Heaven  does  that  sort  of  thing  some- 
times. It  seems  to  know  less  about '  he- 
redity '  and  '  environment '  than  we  do. 

"  Is  Fiamm^tta  pretty  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Prettier  than  you  can  imagine.  She 
looks  like  an  Italian  —  all  but  her  ex- 
pression. She  is  three  or  four  beautiful 
shades  of  brown,  and  her  eyes  are  as  big 
as  tea-cups.  But  she  does  n't  laugh  all 
over  her  face  like  an  Italian;  she  only 
smiles  or  giggles,  and  then  she  looks  as 
Gretcheny  as  though  she  had  blond  pig- 
tails instead  of  brown  curls.  She  has  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  her  father  and 
mother  are  dead;  so  one  can't  really 
study  heredity  in  her.  And  her  environ- 
ment has  been  about  like  other  people's 
on  Avenue  A ;  only,  one  can  see  that  she 
was  never  allowed  to  run  in  the  street  or 
go  to  the  public  school ;  if  she  had  been, 
she  would  speak  English  better.    Before 
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her  father  died  he  married  her  to  a  Ger- 
man a  good  deal  older  than  herself.  He 
must  have  been  a  decent  fellow,  for  she 
burst  into  tears  when  she  talked  about 
him.  He  died,  too,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago ;  and  then  the  baby  died.  That  was 
when  Mrs.  Alleyn  found  her.  But  she 
has  four  children  still  —  seven,  six,  five, 
and  four  years  old;  and  she  is  only 
twenty-five  herself.  There  was  nothing 
she  would  n't  tell  me.  She  did  n't  ask 
me  for  money,  but  she  did  n't  conceal 
the  fact  that  she  was  getting  it  from 
other  people.  Her  husband's  brother 
helped  her  as  much  as  he  could,  she 
said,  but  it  was  'varra  small-a.'  And 
there  were  several  societies  —  a  Ger- 
man Half-orphan  Society  and  an  Ital- 
ian Widows'  Society  among  them ;  that 
shows  the  advantage  of  being  a  hybrid. 
She  got  only  a  dollar  or  two  a  month 
from  each,  and  it  was  wonderful  how 
she  lived  even  among  so  many.  But,  of 
course,  it  was  all  wrong." 

"  If  she  was  so  awfully  good,"  I  in- 
quired, "  why  did  n't  she  work  ?  " 
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"  She  could  n't,"  Corinna  explained, 
"  She  would  have  tried  anything  if  I  had 
told  her  to  —  tried  to  paint  pictures  if  I 
had  shown  her  how.  But  she  did  n't  know 
how  to  do  the  simplest  thing.  She  could 
cook  very  well,  as  such  people  do  cook ; 
but  that  was  all.  She  could  n't  sew,  or 
keep  her  rooms  tidy,  much  less  keep  her 
children  in  order.  She  was  n't  lazy ;  she 
was  forever  fussing  at  the  rooms  and  cor- 
recting the  children,  but  it  was  perfectly 
useless.  Dirt  and  infancy  were  both  too 
much  for  her.  A  Society  agent  had  tried 
to  set  her  at  work  at  something, —  she 
did  n't  exactly  know  what,—  putting  the 
children  in  a  day-nursery.  But  the  chil- 
dren would  n't  go  to  a  day-nursery.  She 
argued  with  them  about  it  the  first  day 
I  saw  her,  and  it  was  awful  the  way  those 
mites  stood  up  against  her.  '  I  won't  go,? 
they  said,  Four,  Five,  Six,  and  Seven  all 
together;  'I  won't  go,  and  you  can't 
make  me,  nor  nobody  else,  nuther ' ;  and 
they  stuck  up  their  chins,  and  she  began 
to  cry,  and  I  saw  that  that  was  the  end 
of  it.    You  cannot  have  agents  to  carry 
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children  every  morning  to  day-nurseries, 
and  you  cannot  expect  mothers  to  leave 
them  when  they  insist  upon  staying  at 
home.  There  was  nothing  hybrid  about 
the  children ;  they  were  real  little  New 
Yorkers,  and  spoke  the  real  New  York 
language.  Not  one  of  them  was  as  big  a 
baby  as  Fiammetta  herself  —  a  grown- 
up brown  baby,  with  four  cleverer  real 
babies  hanging  on  to  her.  What  could 
any  one  do  about  it?"  And  Corinna 
sighed  at  the  retrospect. 

I  was  moved  to  sighing,  too,  as  I  con- 
sidered Fiammetta's  husband.  "  What 
do  you  suppose  he  thought  of  an  ineffec- 
tual wife  like  that  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Adored  her,  of  course,"  said  my  cou- 
sin, "  just  as  men  of  our  class  adore  just 
the  same  kind  of  woman.  Men  don't 
mind  incompetence  when  it  is  sweet,  or 
stupidity  when  it  is  n't  actively  idiotic. 
And  Fiammetta  is  very  far  from  idiotic. 
She  can't  do  an  intelligent  thing,  but  she 
could  n't  do  a  downright  silly  one.  She 
simply  does  nothing.  Her  children  won't 
mind  her,  but  they  are  forever  hugging 
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and  kissing  her.  She  can't  keep  them 
out  of  the  street,  but  they  run  in  every 
five  minutes  to  tell  her  what  is  happen- 
ing. When  I  think  how  charmingly 
happy  she  must  have  made  Klump,  I  am 
very  sorry,  for  his  sake,  that  he  is  dead. 
And  I  told  you  she  knows  how  to  cook." 

"I  suppose  that  answers,"  I  acknow- 
ledged. "  But  what  was  the  special  trou- 
ble Mrs.  Alleyn  could  not  understand  ? " 

"About  a  man,  of  course,"  said  Co- 
rinna ;  "  a  cousin  of  hers  —  a  whole  Ital- 
ian—  Paolo  Something-or-other.  As  I 
made  things  out,  he  had  been  in  love 
with  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and 
had  wanted  to  marry  her  before  she  mar- 
ried Klump.  But  her  father  would  n't 
allow  him  to,  and  she  herself  did  n't  want 
him  to.  She  '  like-a  Paolo '  —  oh,  of 
course  —  he  was  her  cousin  ;  she  '  like-a 
Paolo,  ah,  varra  mach-a';  but  he  was 
rough,  she  explained,  and  rude  and  cross, 
and  most  cross  when  he  made  love  to 
her  most.  And  he  made  love  to  other 
girls  too,  and  drank  sometimes,  and  she 
was  afraid  of  him.    Evidently  she  had 
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been  very  glad  of  Klump  as  a  protection 
against  his  tragic  rival.  As  long  as 
Kluinp  lived  Paolo  did  not  trouble  her 
— Klump  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  man,  I  think ;  and  when  he  died  Paolo 
was  away,  peddling  in  the  country.  But 
now  he  had  come  back  to  New  York,  and 
was  selling  fruit  down  by  the  newspaper 
offices.  And  he  was  annoying  her  terri- 
bly when  Mrs.  Alleyn  came  to  me." 

"Did  he  want  to  marry  her!"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  asked  Fiammetta  that,  and  she  said, 
'  Ah,  non,  non,  non ! '  and  opened  her 
eyes  in  amazement.  Not  Paolo  —  how 
should  he  ?  He  was  too  selfish  and  too 
lazy.  Paolo  had  got  over  his  wish  to 
marry  anybody.  He  boasted  all  the  time 
how  well  he  was  getting  on,  and  how 
much  money  he  had  in  the  bank,  and  all 
because  he  had  n't  married  any  one,  and 
had  n't  any  children  to  feed.  And  he 
boasted,  too,  that  he  went  where  he  chose 
and  was  questioned  by  nobody ;  and  in- 
stead of  having  one  woman  scold  him, 
every  girl  in  New  York  smiled  at  him. 
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Marry  Fiammetta  and  her  four  naughty 
bambini  !  No  ;  not  Paolo !  But  he  both- 
ered her  all  the  same,  protesting  that  she 
had  no  one  else  to  ' protect'  her.  His 
way  of  protecting  her  was  to  come  to 
her  rooms,  which  discredited  her  with 
the  neighbors ;  to  scold  her  till  she  cried, 
because  she  did  not  go  to  work ;  to  goad 
her  with  his  fat  bank  account;  and  to 
break  her  soft  little  heart  by  telling  her 
that  although  he  himself  did  not  care  for 
her  any  longer,  he  was  glad,  all  the  same, 
that  Klump  was  dead.  Then  one  day  he 
kissed  her,  and  she  was  frightened.  That 
was  when  she  poured  out  her  woes  to 
Mrs.  Alleyn. 

"  Pleasing  party ! "  said  I.  "  What  did 
you  do  about  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  was  easy,"  replied  Corinna. 
"  One  of  the  children  pointed  him  out  to 
me  at  his  fruit-stand,  and  I  had  a  little 
talk  with  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
friend  of  Fiammetta's, —  no,  that  Fiam- 
metta was  a  friend  of  mine, —  and  that 
he  must  let  her  alone,  never  go  near  her 
place,  and  never  speak  to  her  if  he  could 
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not  speak  civilly.  I  said  that  if  lie 
did  n't  behave  like  a  gentleman  I  would 
have  his  license  taken  away;  and  that 
was  an  effectual  truth.  He  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  magnificent  trade,  and  so  he  was 
sensible,  if  surly.  He  did  n't  bother  Fi- 
ammetta  again,  though  she  told  me  he 
watched  her,  and  used  to  speak  to  her  in 
the  street  now  and  then. 

"That  was  the  worst  of  Fiammetta's 
troubles  just  then,"  continued  my  cou- 
sin, after  a  pause  which  I  utilized  in  re- 
gretting that  such  fine  simplicities  of 
interference  are  not  possible  in  higher 
social  circles.  "But  it  was  not  the  worst 
of  mine.  I  could  see  nothing  ahead  for 
the  Klump  family  but  plain  l  pauperism,' 
and  that  meant  ruin  for  the  children. 
Not  for  Fiammetta  —  you  might  as  well 
talk  about  ruining  a  kitten  by  giving  it 
milk  for  nothing.  A  person  has  to  have 
some  intelligence  to  be  depraved  by  char- 
ity, and  Fiammetta  has  n't  a  shred  of 
anything  except  affections,  and  pretty, 
gentle,  grateful  instincts." 

"And  all  that  did  n't  exasperate  you?" 
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"  Of  course  it  did ;  but  I  don't  exactly 
know  with  what.  Certainly  not  with 
Fiammetta.  She  did  n't  create  herself, 
and  she  had  n't  made  herself  any  worse 
since  she  was  created.  She  knew  she 
ought  to  work,  because  everybody  else 
did,  and  it  was  the  normal  way  to  get 
food  for  her  children.  But  she  did  not 
know,  and  no  one  could  have  shown 
her,  that  she  ought  not  to  take  money 
which  she  had  n't  worked  for.  People 
had  it,  and  gave  it ;  she  had  n't  it,  and 
took  it.  It  was  perfectly  simple.  And 
she  did  n't  complain  when  she  had  to 
take,  or  even  when  there  was  nothing  to 
take.  She  cried  when  the  children  were 
hungry,  but  never  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  world  owed  her  or  them  a  living. 
You  felt  like  that  when  you  were  five 
years  old,  and  nobody  blamed  you.  And 
Fiammetta  is  not  more  than  three,  and 
won't  be  if  she  lives  to  be  ninety-three. 
So  I  just  let  things  go  on  in  the  same 
way  for  several  months,  helping  her  a 
little  myself,  of  course,  for  they  some- 
times came  pretty  near  starving.    And 
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then  I  heard  about  a  place  on  Staten 
Island  where  they  take  widows  with 
little  children,  and  teach  the  children 
something.  I  hate  institutions,  but  they 
are  not  so  bad  when  they  take  the  mo- 
thers too;  and  this  seemed  better  than 
getting  perpetual  scraps  of  charity,  and 
letting  the  children  run  wild.  So  I 
arranged  to  have  the  Klump  family 
admitted,  and  went  to  persuade  Fiam- 
metta.  It  took  about  half  an  hour  of 
my  very  worst  Italian  to  make  her  un- 
derstand what  the  scheme  was,  and  then 
she  by  no  means  jumped  at  it.  She 
did  n't  say  that  she  would  not  go  —  such 
energy  and  insubordination  were  quite 
beyond  her.  And  she  acknowledged 
that  it  would  be  a  l  varra  lofla  t'ing '  for 
the  children.  But  would  she  have  to  go 
with  them?  I  asked  her  whether  she 
would  like  to  part  from  them,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  Then  she  asked  whether, 
if  she  did  go,  she  could  ever  get  out 
again.  I  said,  Certainly;  whenever  she 
wished;  but  she  would  hardly  wish  it 
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until  the  children  were  big  enough  to 
work  for  her.  '  You  know,  Fiammetta,' 
I  told  her, i  you  are  much  too  silly  to  take 
care  of  yourself.'  Yes,  she  knew  this; 
but  —  there  might  be  some  one  else  to 
do  it  without  waiting  till  the  children 
got  big." 

"  Oh,  ho !  Another  man  to  the  front !" 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes ;  I  told  you  Fiammetta  was  that 
kind.  It  was  another  German  this  time, 
a  friend  of  her  husband's,  but  even  older 
—very  old—4  forta,  forta-fife ' — quite  an- 
tique. Until  just  lately  she  had  not  seen 
him  since  her  husband  died.  They  had 
lived  in  the  same  house  before  that,  and 
the  men  had  worked  together  in  a  brew- 
ery. This  one  —  his  name  was  Schmaus 
(Fiammetta  has  n't  been  lucky  in  sur- 
names) —  had  a  wife  then,  an  invalid.  I 
asked  Fiammetta  whether  he  had  been 
fond  of  her  even  then,  and  I  felt  wicked 
and  brutal  enough  when  I  saw  her  ex- 
pression. Ah,  non,  *non,  non!  How 
could  that  be!  How  could  the  'dear 
lady'  think?    He  was  married,  and  he 
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loved  his  wife,  and  was  very,  very  kind 
to  her.  No,  no,  indeed.  He  had  just 
been  Klump's  very  good  friend;  and 
when  Klump  died  —  he  was  scalded  at 
the  brewery  —  he  had  been  Fiammetta's 
good  friend,  and  had  arranged  things 
for  her,  and  managed  the  funeral  —  and 
paid  for  it,  too,  I  divined.  Then  Fiam- 
metta  had  moved  away,  and  had  moved 
again  two  or  three  times  since ;  and  the 
Schmauses  had  lost  sight  of  her.  But 
Mrs.  Schmaus  had  died  three  months 
before  she  told  me  all  this,  and  a  few 
days  before  Schmaus  had  appeared,  and 
had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Not  just 
at  once,  of  course ;  he  ought  to  wait,  and 
he  wanted  to  wait,  until  his  wife  had 
been  dead  six  months.  But  he  had  to 
think  of  the  children  and  of  himself,  too, 
and  he  had  never  forgotten  Fiammetta, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  had 
traced  her  out;  and  would  she  let  him 
know  pretty  soon  whether  she  would 
consent  at  the  end  of  the  time  which 
respect  for  the  first  Mrs.  Schmaus  pre- 
scribed ?   And  Fiammetta  was  in  a  most 
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confused  condition  of  mind.  Should  she! 
Ought  she  to  1  Would  it  be  '  nice ' —  or, 
as  we  should  say,  the  proper  thing? 
That  was  the  question  —  not  whether 
it  would  be  to  her  worldly  advantage. 
This  was  indisputable.  Schmaus  had 
only  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  he  had 
two  daughters,  and  twelve  dollars  among 
eight  is  n't  much ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  no  dollars  among  five,  and  a 
man  to  take  care  of  you  is  a  great  thing 
—  a  quiet,  steady  man  who  is  sure  to  be 
good  to  you  and  to  look  after  the  chil- 
dren. I  did  not  wonder  Fiammetta  was 
tempted,  and  I  was  perfectly  delighted 
myself  at  the  thought  of  this  honor- 
able way  out  of  her  tangle.  It  may  seem 
odder  to  you  that  Schmaus  was  tempted, 
but  you  don't  know  Fiammetta.  How- 
ever, her  ' finer  feelings'  stood  in  the 
way.  She  had  never  thought  of  marry- 
ing again,  and  was  afraid  it  might  not 
be  delicate  under  the  circumstances  — 
her  husband's  good  friend,  and  she  had 
been  fond  of  his  wife.  And  so  soon  — 
only  six  months  !     And  would  n't  he  get 
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tired  of  the  naughty  bambini  when  he 
found  how  naughty  they  were!  She 
could  n't  ask  the  priest  about  such 
things:  he  had  n't  any  bambini,  and 
did  n't  know  anything  about  getting 
married.  I  don't  think,  by  the  way, 
that  Fiammetta  ever  made  much  of  her 
priest,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  Ger- 
man blood.  Would  the  dear  lady  say 
what  she  thought,  for  she  herself  could 
not  decide  1  Any  one  could  see  that  she 
could  not ;  she  could  only  stammer  and 
blush,  and  perplex  her  empty  little  brain- 
box,  and  let  two  big  tears  roil  down  her 
cheeks.  But  the  dear  lady  decided  at 
once.  A  solid  treasure  like  Schmaus,  I 
told  her,  was  not  to  be  missed.  I  did 
not  tell  her  it  was  wrong  to  live  on  char- 
ity, if  one  could  help  it,  even  in  an  insti- 
tution ;  but  I  said  it  was  very  disagree- 
able, and  might  make  the  children  grow 
up  to  be  idlers;  bad  things  of  Paolo's 
sort  would  probably  be  coming  in  view 
if  she  were  not  in  an  institution  and  did 
not  get  married ;  and  so,  if  she  did  not 
dislike  Mr.  Schmaus  —  No,  no,  no!  she 
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exclaimed;  she  did  not  dislike  him  — 
certainly  not ;  not  by  any  means !  He 
reminded  her  of  Klump,  and  he  never 
was  cross,  and  never  drank  too  much. 
She  would  actually  'lofe  mach-a?  to 
marry  him,  if  the  dear  lady  approved 
and  thought  Klump  would  not  have 
minded.  I  told  her  he  certainly  would 
not  if  he  had  been  the  man  I  thought 
him;  and  so  when  Mr.  Schmaus  came 
for  his  answer—" 

"He  got  a  promise,  good  at  three 
months,"  I  broke  in.  "And  they  were 
married,  and  lived  happily  ever  after, 
twelve  dollars  a  week  among  eight,  and 
no  pauperization  at  all.  Thank  you, 
Corinna.  It  is  a  nice  little  story,  and  I 
wish  I  could  see  your  nice  little  Fiam- 
metta." 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  story  1 "  asked  Co- 
rinna. "  It  is  n't  finished  yet.  Yes ;  they 
were  married;  and  before  they  were  I 
had  some  funny  interviews  with  Fiam- 
metta:  she  was  so  afraid  of  not  being 
nice  enough  to  Schmaus,  and  just  as 
much  afraid  of  not  being  discreet  enough 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  asked  me 
how  often  he  ought  to  come  to  see  her 
in  the  evenings,  and  how  late  he  ought 
to  stay.  It  was  hard  to  advise  her — • 
standards  are  so  different!  And  one 
day  there  was  a  very  grave  question  in- 
deed. It  was  just  after  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  good  old  Schmaus  evidently 
had  twinges  of  conscience,  thinking  that 
Fiammetta  might  regret  her  hasty  bar- 
gain. He  had  asked  her  to  come  on 
Sunday,  with  all  four  children,  to  spend 
the  day  with  him  and  his  two.  The  el- 
der daughter  was  twelve,  and  could  cook 
the  dinner.  Then  Fiammetta  could  see 
whether  she  wanted  to  ratify  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  meanwhile  she  need  not  con- 
sider it  binding.  Fiammetta  was  not 
afraid  about  this,  but  she  wished  very 
much  to  see  her  future  establishment; 
only,  would  it  be  '  nice-a '  to  go  ?  —  good 
form,  as  Miss  Mary  Cannon  might  have 
said  in  a  similar  case.  Would  her  future 
neighbors  think  the  less  of  her  ?  I  told 
her  I  thought  they  might,  although  in 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  my  reason  was 
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that,  on  general  principles,  it  is  not  well 
to  do  everything  your  future  husband 
suggests.  So  she  never  saw  the  new 
home  till  after  the  wedding ;  and  when 
I  saw  her  in  it,  a  few  days  later,  she  was 
prettier  than  ever.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
roundings helped;  for,  really,  the  way 
those  Schmaus  children  could  scrub  and 
wash  and  polish  and  dust  would  have 
been  a  lesson  to  my  servants.  And  of 
course  they  were  enchanted  to  do  it  for 
Fiammetta :  it  is  n't  everybody  that  has 
such  a  beautiful  new  mamma,  who  not 
only  lets  you  do  things,  but  lets  you  do 
them  just  as  you  choose.  But  this  was 
about  the  last  of  Fiammetta's  good 
luck." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  has 
had  any  more  bad  luck  !"I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Corinna.  "  That  is 
the  story.  I  was  sent  for  in  a  hurry 
early  one  morning.  The  little  Schmaus 
girl  came  for  me,  and  told  my  maid  that 
something  terrible  had  happened;  the 
child  was  too  upset  to  tell  what,  but 
something  about  her  father.    I  got  there 
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as  soon  as  I  could.  The  house  was  n't 
tidy  that  day.  The  six  children  were 
crying  in  a  heap  in  one  corner.  Fiam- 
metta  was  on  the  bed  in  another  corner, 
making  no  noise,  but  with  tears  stream- 
ing  down  her  face.  On  another  bed  in 
the  inner  room  was  Schmaus — dead,  and 
a  stab-wound  in  his  back.  And  about 
twenty  neighbors  were  pushing  and  la- 
menting and  chattering  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent languages.  They  went  out  when  they 
saw  me,  all  but  two  or  three  women ;  and 
from  them  I  got  exclamatory  explana- 
tions —  enough  to  tell  the  main  facts.  It 
was  Paolo.  He  had  raged,  an  Italian 
girl  said,  when  he  heard  Fiammetta  was 
married.  He  did  n't  dare  to  go  to  her 
place,  but  he  had  insulted  her  on  the 
street,  and  had  finally  ventured  to  insult 
Schmaus,  too,  when  he  met  him  at  night. 
He  would  n't  have  met  him  if  he  had 
not  been  looking  for  him,  for  it  was  not 
his  part  of  the  town.  Of  course  no  one 
knew  how  often  this  had  happened  (for 
Schmaus  had  said  nothing  to  Fiam- 
metta), or  knew  what  had    passed  be- 
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tween  the  two  men.  But,  the  night 
before,  this  Italian  girl  had  been  stand- 
ing near  when  Paolo  brushed  against 
Schmaus  and  spoke  to  him.  She  did  n't 
hear  what  Schmaus  growled  back,  but 
when  Paolo  answered,  she  saw  Schmaus 
hit  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  turn  to  go  in  the  doorway.  He 
might  have  known  that  the  fellow  would 
pull  out  his  knife." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  It  was  n't  my  assignment ;  but  I  heard 
the  man  who  had  it  talking  at  the  office. 
Only,  his  version  was  a  little  different  — 
with  regard  to  Fiammetta." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course  !  "  cried  Co- 
rinna.  "  You  need  n't  tell  me  what  he 
said — and  put  in  the  paper,  probably. 
But  what  I  say  is  the  truth.  Paolo  was 
locked  up,  and  they  will  hang  him,  I 
suppose.  But  that  will  only  make  it 
worse  for  Fiammetta,  because  she  blames 
herself  for  the  whole  thing.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  ever  blamed  herself  for  any- 
thing before;  but  this  was  enough  to 
make  a  woman  even  of  her.    Not  a  sen- 
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sible  woman,  of  course,— a  poor  little 
plaintive,  vaguely  remorseful  thing,  say- 
ing that  if  she  had  n't  married  Schmaus 
so  soon  it  would  n't  have  happened,  and 
if  she  had  n't  married  Schmaus  at  all  it 
would  n't  have  happened,  and  if  she 
had  n't  been  so  nice  to  Paolo  it  would 
n't  have  happened,  and  if  she  had  been 
nicer  to  Paolo  it  would  n't  have  hap- 
pened —  over  and  over  again  in  her  piti- 
ful jargons.  And  then  she  would  throw 
herself  on  the  bed  beside  Schmaus,  and 
beg  him  to  forgive  her,  and  beg  his  chil- 
dren to  forgive  her,  till  she  nearly  fright- 
ened them  to  death.  It  was  horrible 
—  horrid  —  awful!"  said  Corinna.  "It 
happened  two  weeks  ago,  and  Fiam- 
metta  is  just  the  same  still.  She  will 
get  over  it  after  a  while,  and  be  a  vague, 
peaceful  baby  again.  But  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  see  her  now.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day, just  before  I  went  out  to  dinner. 
I  suppose  that  was  what  made  me  so 
impatient  with  those  people."  There 
were  tears  in  Corinna's  voice  as  she 
finished. 
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"Yes,"  I  said;  "it  was  awful  —  it 
must  be  horrid.  But  I  don't  think  you 
are  impatient,  dear.  I  wonder  you  have 
any  patience  at  all  with  any  of  us. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Fiam- 
metta  now  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me !  "  cried  Corinna. 
"  Don't  ask  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  There 
are  seven  of  them  now  instead  of  five. 
Fiammetta  would  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  them  if  I  were  to  die  and  leave 
her  all  my  money.  And  the  place  on 
Staten  Island  is  full.  What  can  any  one 
do?  We  are  all  just  as  foolish  and 
ineffectual  as  Fiammetta.  She  does  n't 
know  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
we  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  her. 
If  only  the  powers  above  did  not  seem 
as  unwise,  too !  Think  of  the  good  that 
the  power  we  call  death  might  do,  and 
think  of  the  evil  it  actually  does!  It 
kills  the  one  among  eight  who  is  the  life 
of  them  all ;  and  we  have  to  kill  a  devil 
like  Paolo  ourselves  because  it  refuses 
to.  Then  —  then  —  oh,  there  are  mil- 
lions of    children  in  the  world  whom 
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nobody  knows  what  to  do  with ;  and 
only  one  comes  to  a  woman  who  might 
know  —  and  it  —  "  And  now  there  were 
tears  on  the  hands  that  lay  in  Corinna's 
lap. 
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One  man  who  was  content  Mary,  Th  Main/2 
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